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PREFACE 


During the year 1920-21, several informal conferences were held between 

_D. Hz. Sellers, then County Superintendent of Schools, Union County, Ohio, and 
the writer of this Bulletin. In these conferences it was suggested by the writer 

that Mr. Sellers and he work co-operatively on administrative problems which 
might arise in the administration of the Union County schools. Mr. Sellers was 
very favorable to the idea. During the summer of 1921, he was appointed Super- 
intendent of Schools of Logan County. Soon after his appointment there, he 
sent the following letter to the writer: 


“SEPTEMBER 23, 1921. My Dear Mr. McCracken:—I have not for- 
gotten your promise of assistance and I am enclosing a clipping from the 
latest Better Schools Bulletin, on the subject of Surveys. I would like 
to have your help in conducting such a general Survey, as it will be 
especially valuable to me at the beginning of my work here. I shall be 
glad to hear from you on the subject. 

' The work seems to be starting off nicely here. Il am yours sincerely, 
D. H. SELters.” 


As a result of this definite request, an investigation was begun of the Age- 
Grade distribution of pupils under the immediate direction of Superintendent Gale 
Cox of West Mansfield, a graduate student in the Department of School Admin- 
istration in the Ohio State University. Within a short time, arrangements were 
completed with the State Bureau of Juvenile Research, for a county-wide mental 
test. At this juncture, Superintendent R. J. Kiefer of Bellefontaine, representing 
the Bellefontaine schools, requested that they ‘be included in the Survey, which 
was gladly granted. Shortly after the mental tests were given, a plan was com- 
pleted for the giving of educational tests. Along with these, there gradually 

developed a study of teachers, of centralization and consolidation, of financial 
conditions and of extra-curricular activities. 

There was no intention in the beginning to make this Survey so extensive, 
nor to publish any results of it. The material as collected has been mimeo- 
graphed and graphed and placed in the hands of the various school officials of 
the county for their immediate use. So many inquiries, however, have come to 
those in charge of the movement that it has seemed advisable to print a summary 
of our methods of procedure and results obtained. 

In this Survey, the idea which has been kept in the forefront at all times, is 
that this is a study on the part of the superintendents, teachers and patrons of 
actual conditions within their schools with the question constantly before them 
as to how the schools may be improved. The co-operation given by the school 
people of the county and city, of Boards of Education and of the patrons, has 
been most remarkable in its sincerity. The writer is greatly indebted to Superin- 
tendent D. H. Sellers, to Superintendent R. J. Kiefer, and to their associates. 
He is furthermore greatly indebted to Mr. R. P. Rauch who conducted the exam- 
inations for the Bureau of Juvenile Research and who is responsible in a large 
part for the preparation of the chapter upon Mental Tests. He is furthermore 
indebted to graduate students in the Department of School Administration who 
helped in the tabulation of materials and gave many valuable suggestions as to 
interpretation. 

The entire Survey which has involved approximately 6,400 children and 225 
teachers, has been conducted at practically no expense to the schools of Logan 
County or of Bellefontaine. The only items of expense to them have been the 
purchasing of educational tests at a cost of less than $75. The writer is indebted 
to the Council of the Graduate School of the Ohio State University for assistance 
in preparation of material for publication and to the County and City Boards of 
Education who have guaranteed the purchase of sufficient copies of this report to 
warrant its publication. 

It is to be hoped that this small report may stimulate other school officials to 
undertake a more detailed examination of the work which they are attempting to 
do so that the schools under their jurisdiction may receive the greatest possible 
educational advantage. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Logan County, Ohio, is a moderately rich agricultural county, lying approx- 
imately fifty-five miles northwest of Columbus. The highest point in the state is 
located one mile east of the county seat, Bellefontaine. East of a line drawn 
north and south through this point the land is very rough with high hills and 
deep, narrow, but rich valleys. This section of the county is noted for its maple 
syrup and is valuable for grazing. West of the line, the land is level and for 
the most part rich. Here is found Indian Lake, a state reservation formerly 
known as the Lewistown Reservoir, covering twelve square miles and used as 
a feeder for the Miami Canal. From it goes the Miami River, which runs the 
full length of the county. Many glacial lakes are found scattered throughout 
the county and the high ridges of the eastern half are noted for their artesian 
wells, natural caverns and scenic beauty. Bellefontaine receives its name from 
the many overflowing springs in this region, one of which is’ within one hundred 
rods of the highest point in the state. The county comprises 448 square miles. 

Historically, the county has many points of interest. It was the home of the 
great Indian chiefs, Tecumseh, Buckongehelas, Blue Jacket, and Tarhe. The 
Mad River valley with Zanesfield as a central point is famous for Isaac Zane, 
the first white settler and missionary to the Indians of this section and for the 
Indian village of Wapatomica. Here it was also that Simon Kenton lived for 
many years and was originally buried. The corner stone of his old home still 
stands and the famous old spring is still in use. 

The county lay in the route of the Underground Railway and many of the 
older inhabitants still relate thrilling incidents in the escape of slaves. West 
Liberty, Bellefontaine and the Patterson caves near Belle Center were the most 
noted stations on the route through this county. General Hull's army made 
Bellefontaine one of its camping places on the trip through Ohio. Like in many 
counties, there has been little or no record kept of many of these historical 
events and little or no attention given to local geographical points of interest. 
At one point, the writer was informed by a pupil in the school that the teacher 
had always refused to take the pupils of the school to see a water fall sixty 
feet high and an extensive cavern although both of these were within less than 
one mile of the school house. The boy, himself about fourteen, had never seen 
either place, although living at a distance of less than one mile. 

The county is divided into seventeen townships. Three townships, Bloom- 
field, Monroe and Union are strictly rural, having no villages within their bounds. 
Harrison Township contains no village, but the city of Bellefontaine crosses one 
boundary slightly. Lake Township, a long narrow township, is practically cut 
in two by Bellefontaine. All other townships have villages wholly or partially 
within their bounds. There is absoiutely no uniformity in size or shape of the 
townships as can be noted from the accompanying map. 

Railroads, electric lines and improved highways provide easy access to Belle- 
fontaine and to other cities. Two divisions of the Big Four, two of the New 
York Central (T. & O. C.) and one of the D. T. & I., with one division of the 
Ohio Electric, comprise the rail transportation. The Cleveland-Indianapolis divi- 
sion of the Big Four, cuts the county diagonally northeast and southwest, while 
the Cincinnati-Sandusky division extends north and south through the middle of 
the county. The Columbus-St. Mary’s division of the T. & O. C., extends from 
southeast to northwest, passing Indian Lake, while the Columbus-Toledo division 
cuts across the northeast corner of the county. The D. T. & I. crosses the 
extreme southwest corner. The Ohio Electric extends from the middle point of 
the south boundary north to Bellefontaine and then to the extreme northwest 
corner past the resorts of Indian Lake. 

The improved wagon, tarvia or cement roads are not numerous, but one 
now parallels the Ohio Electric giving easy access to Indian Lake. Another_is 
under construction to Marysville which will give easy access to Columbus. The 
need for such roads has not been so urgent due to the fact that Logan County 


is in the region of terminal moraines and gravel is easily obtainable. Crushed 
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stone is also plentiful and consequently, the maintenance of good roads has not 
been so serious a problem in this county. Probably the most serious problem 
is the maintaining of roads on steep hillsides where the rains will quickly destroy 
what appears to be a good solid road. This and use of heavy trucks are the 
causes of the ruining of many good gravel roads. 

The products of the county are chiefly agricultural, such as grain, fruits, and 
maple syrup, and poultry and live stock. Some oil and natural gas are produced 
‘and some brick and tile are manufactured. Flour and lumber mills are of consid- 


erable importance. 


In the city of Bellefontaine, the large railroad shops of the 


Big Four are the most important, employing 600 men. 


Other minor manufactories 


are the brass factory, the bridge works and carriage and auto 


body works. 


The population of the county is largely of Scotch-Irish, English and Dutch 
(Amish or Dunkard) parentage. 

The accompanying may will show the school districts of Logan County as 
they existed at the opening of the school, September, 1922. 
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——--—~Jownships 


The number of school districts in the county school district was twenty-three 
in 1921-22, exclusive of territory transferred to other counties. In 1922-23, the 
number was reduced to twenty-two. The city of Bellefontaine makes a total of 
twenty-three separate school districts. An examination of the map will show that 
school district boundaries are not identical with township boundaries. The factors 
which seem to determine the limits of a school district are accessibility to schools, 
condition of roads, contour of land and status of the school. The county board 
of education very largely controls the arrangement of districts, but remonstrances 
on the part of patrons as allowed by law often destroys what would be the best and 
most logical arrangement.* The number of one-room rural schools was reduced 
to 50 in September 1921, and to 47 in September 1922. Furthermore, the central- 


* Section 4692 G. C. 


~——— 


ized and consolidated schools are gaining such a hold and are so clearly demon- 
strating their superiority and advantages that the people in these non-consolidated 
areas are studying seriously the best possible move to make when they, too, must 
in the near future, give way to centralization or consolidation. (*) 

Those townships which still maintain one-room schools, except for a village 
within the township, are Bloomfield, Bokescreek, Harrison, Lake, Liberty, Rush- 
creek, Union and Stokes. A brief consideration of each of these is in place. 

Bloomfield Township is level farming area with excellent gravelled roads. 
There is a crossroads village of no significance a little northeast of the center 
of the township. The people are a substantial farming class. Since there is no 
high school within the township, all high school pupils are transported to Lewis- 
town or DeGraff which maintain excellent centralized and consolidated schools. 
The high school pupils thus transported comprise approximately 30% of the entire 
school enrollment of Bloomfield Township. Agitation is starting for a consoli- 
dated school for the grades, allowing the continuance of the transportation of 
high school pupils to Lewistown and DeGraff. 

Bokescreek Township has had one-third of its territory transferred to Ridge- 
‘way in Hardin County. West Mansfield is the logical center for consolidation 
of the remainder of the township for it already has a well established school, and 
has a territory assigned to it from Union County. Excellent roads through fairly 
level country make it easily accessible. Though the West Manstield schools are 
out of debt, they cannot obtain a much needed building due to the fact that the 
village has reached the maximum of the tax rate allowed by law. The township 
fears this condition. 

Harrison, which includes a strip of the city of Bellefontaine, seems the victim 
of inertia. It still maintains a one-room rural school almost at the city corpora- 
tion limits even though many of the pupils in this area go to the city schools. 
With level, well kept gravel pikes and sufficient wealth, it seems odd that this 
township must be so backward. 

But 1f Harrison Township is so backward, Lake Township is far worse. It 
is two miles by five and one-half miles. Iron City, a suburb of Bellefontaine, 
lying in the south end of the township maintains a three-room school and forms 
an independent district. Burkhart-Special is a one-room school which includes 
a part of Lake, Harrison, Union and Liberty Townships. There are three one- 
room schools besides the above, in the township, and these constitute the Lake 
Township School District. One lies just outside the east corporate limits of 
Bellefontaine in a strip of the township one-third of a mile wide and about a 
mile long. A small area containing only a few houses lies directly across Belle- 
fontaine so that pupils from this area must cross either the city or Iron City to 
get to their school. This is an oversight in districting that can be easily corrected. 
A second school is located at the northeast corner of the city of Bellefontaine. 
The third is three miles north. In 1903, the writer attended a meeting of the 
Board of Education of Lake Township at which the Bellefontaine Board invited 
Lake Township to send the children from the two schools on the corporate limits, 
into their schools at a cost less than that of the two schools. In spite of the fact 
that their buildings were about ready to fall to pieces and sanitary and environ- 
mental conditions were intolerable, the Lake Township Board refused on the 
ground of losing local integrity. One of these buildings is still in use although 
it stands within less than half a mile of a delightful school in the city. 

A curious situation has arisen in the case of the Iron City District. The 
city of Bellefontaine has extended its corporate limits to include what was for- 
merly a part of Iron City. The school districts have not been changed, however, 
so that a part of the city of Bellefontaine is now a part of the Iron City School 
District, which in turn is a part of the County School District. While this might 
seem to be a matter that could easily be adjusted, the question of taxation makes 
it somewhat involved. 

Liberty Township, two miles by six miles, lies directly south of Lake Town- 
ship with Iron City, mentioned above, just over the north boundary and West Lib- 
erty, a village with excellent school facilities, in the extreme southern end. The 
Ohio Electric Railway runs lengthwise of the township. Yet Liberty Township 
still keeps its one-room schools and is considering consolidating these in a two 
or three-room building near the middle of the township. Were they to combine 


(*)For definition of these terms see chapter on Centralization and Consolida- 
tion. 


with Union Township on the west, a very creditable school could be formed from 
the’ grades allowing the high school pupils to go to one of the established high 
schools. Transportation to West Liberty and lron City would be far preferable, 
however. re 

Rushcreek Township presents a peculiar situation which, under existing law, 
must soon be remedied. ‘The Rushcreek Township Board has a territory divided 
into three parts by the Rushsylvania School District, which extends from north 
to south through the township. Opposite Rushsylvania to the east, the Rushsyl- 
vania district extends into Bokescreek Township. This leaves in the Rushcreek 
Township district three separate areas. One extends from north to south along 
the west side of the township, approaching almost to the grounds of Rushsylvania 
school from the west. The other two parts are in the northeast and southeast 
corners of the township. The wealth in this township is sufficient to offer the 
best of school facilities without financial embarrassment, but this will not be done 
until the various factions of the township and village unite on a constructive 
educational policy that will give them proper buildings, equipment and other edu- 
cational advantages. 

Union Township is a progressive section of the county, but with no central 
village, has not succeeded in consolidating. 

Stokes Township lying to the west and northwest of Indian Lake, has very 


poor dirt roads that are impassable in the spring. Just recently a new cement > 


road has been completed from north to south through the township and this should 


aid in transportation. One seemingly inaccessible district could be reached by- 


motor boats from Lake View, the logical point of consolidation. 


Several other points in the county deserve consideration. Burkhart Special 
has already been mentioned. Lying within easy access of either Bellefontaine or 
Iron City, it should be abandoned. 

The other places are New Jerusalem, North Greenfield and New Richland. 

New Jerusalem lies in the north end of Jefferson Township and maintains a 
two-room school. Due to a strong community interest centering about the tradi- 
tions of Simon Kenton, who lived within a short distance of the school, the oppo- 
sition to transportation to Zanesfield has been successful. With excellent connect- 
ing roads, this school should chiefly be transported to Zanesfield where an ex- 
cellent new school building is under way. If this is not: done, the school will 
undoubtedly continue as an undesirable spot in the school system. 


North Greenfield in Perry Township has an excellent three-room school for 
the grades only. The building is new and in good condition. Logically, the pupils 
of this district should be transported to West Mansfield when consolidation can be 
secured at that point. 

New Richland presents a situation which is a disgrace to the county school 
system. New Richland is a small crossroads village within two and one-half 
miles of Belle Center and three miles of Huntsville, each of which maintains an 
excellent consolidated school. The roads throughout this region are level and 
well piked. Several years ago before consolidation at the other points took place, 
New Richland built a four-room school house. Today this building is used, but 
only one teacher is employed. That is, they have a one-room school in a four- 
room building. Due to village jealousies, they have been violently opposed to 
transporting to Belle Center which lies in the same township and is the most 
convenient to reach. How long these people will be allowed, or will be able to 
deprive their children of the excellent educational opportunities lying almost at 
their very door seems difficult to conjecture. With legal rights on their side, they 
will undoubtedly continue in this way until a campaign of education makes so 
plain to them the crime which they are committing toward their children, that 
they will repudiate the present control. 


The other districts of the county need little comment at this point. Begin- 
ning September 1922, Pleasant and Miami Townships were divided between De- 
Graff and Quincy, both having excellent schools and complete consolidation 
effected. Washington Township is completely centralized at Lewistown and Mon- 
roe Township, at a point a little to the north of the center of the township. Zane 
Township is centralized at Middleburg. Except for North Greenfield and Jerusa- 
lem, Perry Township is entirely consolidated at East Liberty and Jefferson Town- 
ship, at Zanesfield. Except for New Richland, Richland Township and McArthur 
Township are consolidated at Belle Center and Huntsville respectively, West 
Mansfield and West Liberty are villages that should have territory added to in- 
crease well established schools. West Mansfield needs a building but West Liberty 
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is. well equipped in this regard. Lake View is the only village of the county 
maintaining a second grade high school. This, with a building that is inadequate 
in every sense, places Lake View very little above the one-room rural schools. 
With sufficient wealth in the township, there is no good reason for the backward- 
ness of this community. 

The schools of Zane and Monroe Townships are meeting difficulties that will 
seriously handicap them in the near future unless some adjustments are made. 
Under the present law whereby patrons may petition for transfer from one dis- 
trict to another for good cause, Zane Township lost a large territory of its richest 
land in September 1922. In Monroe Township petitions have been presented ask- 
ing for transfer of the Mac-O-chee valley section to West Liberty where by dis- 
tance and contour of land it logically belongs. These conditions will cause a 
recommendation in this report for the discontinuance of high schools at these 
points with transfer of high school pupils to conveniently located schools. 

The city of Bellefontaine, with 1,800 children enrolled in school, stands as a 
distinct unit. With six elementary schools and one high school it is very well 
prepared to handle the school situation. The school authorities have been able 
to secure and hold over long periods very capable supervisory officials and teachers 
with a resultant good effect, particularly in the elementary schools. The accom- 
modation of pupils from outlying rural sections is a significant factor in the high 
school. The following table shows the enrollment in the various districts of the 
county and city for 1921-22. 
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LOGAN COUNTY 
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eas pd: 14 | 22/14) 4] 5; 16] 12] 13] 14 | 22] 27] 10) 5| 178 
an | 82 | 17 9; 7| */ 19] 7) 9} 10 | 18 | 25 | 14 6, 173 
ee ee 6 ee ee ee eee eee ae. 
Total H. S..|127 |110 | 52 | 27 | 27 | 91 | 49 | 49 | 58 | 87 [126 | 72 | 25 | 900 
Grand Eeeha Bap on ee Hae B17 258 oe 800 |265 a 933 |152 | ,396 
tt 


* Lakeview has only a second grade high school. 
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TABLE II 
ENROLLMENT BY GRADES, JANUARY, 1922 


One-room Schools 


% ' 2 
1 yo - ea|§ a! Sy B® SON ee 
pole ae g* mS es S "5 S\4is| | 8 
Sele Zi eelos| |82 Z+\z 228] 2] 2 
Grade €s/5 885/291 6 |S 8" Jes a)ss15 5/9 Bas he 
6 .0/% Ol¥ AlN O] b 01 0:5) 6 0] eS] aS} G Ole 01.20 ‘s 
OR sal =e) ae So | ake a) rol ee FEY 5 is ae O 
an) yess jee, eee, ae a ee aes H 
| | | 
Teme yeh reat, PMB 12.07 ale ep ee eas RPT ee ee | Bi alee 
8 na ip iin SG Re hg 1 TB. SWB O- 125 ah Gal arlaar tar age Sa 125 
BO Arb s 5 set }nQe] Oaks eae Sey LO Seca ee ate 8 | 19 | 19 | 15 128 
1 a phos 4-8 i BOO WAS | Beal) Be Gna 126 
Meet, cis ies Ds er a 1 Pee | Zee sen eae 6 2 | 29 | 12 | 16 164 
eh ee ere 8: Bl Baha halnd se ssOaae ae Bodo Sy is ah 116 
RE Tk See ee el 10 ee ea P18 ay tear 61 16°| 14) 18 126 
LNA ee PS AT raha 0" ay ee eee 9 | 18, 109 te 115 
| 
\ | ' 1 \ | er rar Sep Ses 
Gtale Suess | 85 | 86! 16/16 | 85 |147 | 76 | 42 | 27 | 62 151 |130 (185 | 1,058 
| ax: | 
Total (village and centralized schools).........+e.eeeeeeee seer nett er cee: 3,396 
Grand: Total {c/o Sow Dis Bhs 9.2 v0 ie Boats carey oh Tiare sO On gre Co 4,454 
Pupils not enrolled im January. oy... 5000) eee ne ca een tes onitine geste 5a Re 56 
Tisch cs ei cei ene ae lg « ley ite a men era ea 4,510 


* One school. 
** One school —near Rushsylvania. 
*** Three-room school. 


+ One-room 


++ This township was transferred September, 


There is now no 


school. 


such district. 


TABLE III 


Enrollment by Age and Grade 
Grade 


Sex Total 

ae ete M 127 
F 136 

PRE ade M 86 
F 70 

Eee M 114 
F 92 

ay sore M QR 
F 82 

32 M 102 
F 95 

ee M 9 
F 96 

ot es M 69 
F 84 


8 


Grand Total 


e546 ey eibew ¥ 


1922, to DeGraff and Quincy. 


__ Differences between this table and that in the Chapter on Age-grade Distribu- 
tion are explained by the fact that this is the total registration for the year, while 
the data for the age-grade tables were collected in December. 
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AGE-GRADE DISTRIBUTION 


The first problem undertaken in the County Survey was a study of the age- 
grade distribution of pupils for the entire county. This material was collected 
under the direction of Superintendent Cox of West Mansfield, and submitted to 
the County Superintendent for use as a part of this Survey. 


Blanks were prepared which called for the name, sex, birthday and grade of 
each pupil. The age as used in this presentation is that of the child on September 
1, 1920. It was presumed that the majority of the children entering school at six 
years of age should progress year by year for the twelve years’ course. In the 
rural schools it is not uncommon for children to start below six years of age 
and in almost all schools children are allowed to enter provided they will be six 
years of age by the close of the first semester. It seems unnecessary to allow 
more than one year for the completion of the work of any grade. Consequently, 
the writer has indicated only a one-year span for the pupils of normal age. On 
the following pages tables will be found that set forth the following facts. Table 
IV indicates the number of boys and the number of girls in each grade of the 
one-room schools of the county, as under age, normal, or over age. In corre- 
sponding columns these figures are converted into percentages. <A total is given 
showing the total numbers and total percentages of boys and of girls under age, 
normal and over age. Table V, indicates the same facts for the village and cen- 
tralized or consolidated schools of the County School District. Table VI indi- 
cates the same facts for all schools of the County School District, being a com- 
bination of Tables IV and V. Table VII shows the number of under age, normal 
and over age pupils, and the corresponding percents without any division as to 
sex. Table VIII shows the same facts as Table VII but in regard to village and 
centralized or consolidated schools. Table IX is a combination of Tables VII and 
VIII, giving the number of under age, normal and over age pupils of the county. 
Table X compares the acceleration and retardation of Logan County with that 
of Franklin, Mahoning and Ottawa counties. It should be noted that the theses 
from which the information is taken for Table X give data prepared in the 
same way as Tables IV to IX in this report. Anyone interested in a more detailed 
comparison can make further study by securing the theses referred to. Table 
XI shows the same facts in regard to the under age, normal and over age pupils 
according to sex in the city of Bellefontaine. Table XII indicates the same without 
regard to sex. Table XIII gives a comparison in percentages of under age, normal 
and over age pupils in the county school district and in Bellefontaine. 
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TABLE IV | 
Unpver Acre, NorMAL AND OVER AGE PUPILS BY ~SEXES 
One-room Schools 


PERCENTS 
| 
| 
Under Over Under Over 
Grade| Age | Normal Age Age Normal Age Grade 
| oh Pe Lie ge oT ie VRS og abel ey ee A ee 
| | | 
BAS Gu Bt) Gaps Bags B G B G B G 
eee 
| Ass leis | 
4° Oren OG 1 AS | 40 tea) 19) | LOM B82 156 n 4 aa 5 a to i a 1 
Bae eto) 18 28 alo a0 \tabolan aes 98.1 | 46.7 | 48.5 | 388.3 | 23.4 2 
ae 15 | 13 | 24 | 32 | 25 | 14 || 23.4 °| 22. ST 5) 54D ton ie ees 3 
ale 99 | 96 | 14 |-30 | 26 | 7 || 35.4 | 41.3 | 22.6 | 47.6 | 42. Ke 4 
Shak 19. OS. OU retiiat Beaks 99.8 | 38.5. |: 32.2: it4oue eheooe 5 
Bhs 10} 8 | 12 | 24 | 42 | 17 || 15.7 | 16.3 | 18.7 49. 65.6 | 34.7 6 
‘me Pte.) 13) 23.) 455) 29 107) ASA 20, 36. 69.3 | 45.3 7 
ay 8111 | 27 | 22 | 24 | 24 || 18.5 | 19.3 | 45.8 | 38.6 | 40.7 | 42.1 8 
Cae A 189 ei 38 ii 91.2 | 80.2 | 34.8 | 41.1 | 44. 28.7 
DPCP FOOPEsaerT RATE Pcp cd ats a et | Rd sree eee See REE EET 8 
TABLE V 
Unper AcE, NorMAL AND Over AGE PuPILs BY SEXES 
Villages and Centralized Schools 
PERCENTS 
| Under | Over Under Over 
east Age | Normal Age Age Norma! Age Grade 
ea SP Red Rae hada | | 
| 2 Ba Ge IB) Ge He eee B G B G B G 
: abies [oe 
ia 
1-....| 48 | 51 104 | 76 | 88 | 16°|| 25.4 | 35.7 | 54.7 | 53.1 | 20. 112 1 
pea 33° 82/1 87 | 80. | 63, )"86 1] 18. 21.6 | 47.5 | 54. 34.4 | 24.3 2 
By 32 | 298 | 82 | 72 | 59 | 46 || 18.5 | 19.4 | 47.5 | 49.2 | 34. S103 3 
ay, 14133381. 5O4 OP ten aby) AO. 29 Bil Bon 43.5 | 54. 32.1 4 
By § 19 | 36 | 51 | 68 | 77 | 63 || 12.9-| 21.6 | 34.4 | 40.7 | 52.5 | 37.8 5 
ees 91 | 29 | 62 | 66 | 75 | 57 || 18.3:] 19.1 | 39.1 | 43/5 | 47.4 | 37.3 6 
te 19 | 15 | 44 | 50 | 86 | 70 || 12.8 | 11.1 | 29.3 | 37. ye Goda We) 7 
oe; 90.1 17 | 50-| 64 | 78 | 52 || 13.5 | 12.8 | 88.8 | 48:2 | 52.7) 39.1 [aes 
Total!206 941 1580 1587 [551 386 16.4 | 20.7 | 41 46. 42.7 | 33852 |i Lome 
Oil, 27 | 40 | 64 | 61 | 58 | 47 1] 18.1 | 27. 43. 41.2) SS. 9 cabeG i) 
LO; 93°) 81 | 39 | 45 1 56 | 54 |] 19.5 | 23.6 |. 33.1 | 34.6 | 47.5) 41.5° | 280 
Li ee 17 | 21 | 35 | 46 | 23 | 35 °|], 22.7 | 20.6 | 46.7 | 45.1 | 30.6 | 34.3 | ait 
eae 18 | 27 | 87 | 46 | 23 | 21 || 23:1 | 28:8 | 47.5 | 49. 29.5 | 22.4 |-.12 
Total] 85 |119 1175 |198 |160 |157 || 20.2 | 25.1 | 41.6 | 41.7, 3822. 338.28 Total 
heal 
Grand | Grand 
Totall291 [360 |705:|735 |711 [543 || 17. 22, 41.4 | 45. 41.7 | 38, Total 
14 


a 


ene Tee One Ne ee ee 


ee ee 


lel centage a 


TABLE VI 
Unper Ace, NorMAt anp Over AGre Pupirs py Sexes 
Rural Schools 


| PERCENTS 
See rae 38 CCEA RIED 1s | TEL Er Se a ee SOREN, ULL INP REN aes Me 
Under Over | Under Over 


| | 
| 
Grade| Age | Normal | Age || Age Normal Age Grade 


roe leer 


1 76 | 94 [144 |100 | 57 | 26 || 27.4 | 42.7 | 52 45.5 | 20.6 | 11.8 ] 
2 45 | 50 |115 {111 | 83 | 51 || 18.5 | 23.6 | 47.8 | 52.4 | 34.1 | 24 2 
3 | 47 | 41 |106 |104 | 84 | 60 || 19.8 | 20 44.7 | 50.7 | 35.4 | 29.4 3 
4 36 | 59 | 64 | 91 |101 | 58 || 17.9 | 29. 31.8 | 44 9 | 50.1 | 26.1 | 
5) 32 | 61 | 82 | 95 |114 | 95 || 14. 24.3 | 36. 37.8 | 50. | 37.8 5 
6 31. | 37 | 74 | 90/117 | 74 || 14. 18.4 | 33.4 | 44.7 | 52.7 | 36.8 6 
@ ..../ 26 | 27 | 57 [73 (181 | 99 || 12.1 | 18.6 | 26.6 | 36.7 | 61.3 | 49.7 be 
8 ..../ 28 | 28 | 77 | 86 [102 | 76 || 18.5 | 18.7 | 37.1 | 45.3 | 49.3 | 40. 8 


ee 397 |719 |750 |789 [534 || 17.5 | 23.6 | 39.3 | 44.6 | 43.2 | 31.8 | Total 


9 27 | 40 | 64 | 61] 58 7 LeeLee. 43 41 .3°| 88.9-| 81.47 9 

10 23 |.31 | 389 | 45 | 56 | 54 |].19.5 | 23.8 | 32.8 | 34.6 | 47.5 | 41.5 10 

ifn Teieel baa aet0 ego opaiueee teed. 6 | 46:7.) 45 2b 30/6. 148 1a 

12 LS PATS YC 9G | 26a 1 PAI YY aes | | 28.8 | 47.5 | 49 29'.5 |. 22-4 12 
Total] 85 |119 Bee 198 {160 |157 || 20.2 | 25 41.8 | 42 38 33 Total 
Grand | | | | Grand 
aoe Sh |894 ag fa 691 i] 18.1 | 24. SOC0 44. : AO ilocos | Total 

| 


TABLE VII. 
Unpber AcE, NoRMAL AND Over AGE Pupits 
One-room Schools 
(All pupils) 


PERCENTS 
o oO 
Grade se 2 Si 2 
a < a ve < 
o g = v & rw Be 
us) u o mo) bh vo 3 
S iS) > S 3 > < 
©) a Oo 2) Zi © oO 
[oS NO Re oe (Aap 64 99 || 43.8 39. VIA, 1 
(4 te A I 30 pall Soy) le 24.9 47.5 28 .2 2 
Ba ict Goh A 28 | 56 39 . || 22:8 AD ole 3 
he NEN Re aaa 48 44 33 Sos Aha ere 26.4 4 
Tied: ee 38 a6) .69.f 028'1 | aecr | canis 5 
ETE. Dae OS | 18 30) | 59 15.8 31.9 ee 6 
TO aA. Fr 19 36 | 74 14.7 27.9 57.4 7 
Oh Vet ate ae a 19 | 49 | 18 | 16.4 | 42.2 41.4 8 
| | a 
SURCHEELL ae ae es 5 avai Die za! 402 : 386 | Deo : 37.9 | 36.5 | 
| | 


TABLE VIII 
Villages and Centralized Schools 
(All pupils) 


SE 


PERCENTS 
o vo 
Grade be v E ¥ 
4s = < “a = < 
v & a i) & he ae 
| ~~ + (0) 5 | . vo o 
| Leo} ° ma o (e) > te 
=) z O eS Z, OF ise 
a ee Oe ea Leese ee 
te a 99 | 180 AY a ees 54.1 16.2 1 
RTS. Bie See es 65 167 99 |} 19.6 50.5 | 29.9 | 2 
ee ae | 60 154 105 |i 18.8 47.3 | 33, ; 
igh > Aenean ener 111 121 ||. 16.8 39.8 43.4 4 
ht lg A a Boe h alae 140 1025, 38 | 44.5 i) 
te a ee ae 50 128 | 132 || 16.1 41.8 42.6 6 
oe) SEN eae 34 94 156 12. 33. 5D. 7 
pg) aE 37 114 130 13.2 40.6 46.1 8 
fread. tok nc, | 447 | 1,067 | 987 18.3 | 48.5 | 38.2 | Total 
TA eae be | 67 125 105 || 22.6 42. 35.4 9 
1p ee Se | 54 84 | 110 21.8 33.8 44.4 10 
pre ses. EN ae 38 81 58 || 21.5 45.7 32.8 1 
RT i a hae ee 45) 83 44 26.2 48 2 25.6 12 
BPA) et. o bases 2()4 373 $17 22.8 41.7 $5.0 Total 
Grand | | | Grand 
Hiatal’ Muvnein 651 | 1,440 | 1,254 || 19.6 43. 37.4 Total 
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TABLE IX 
Unpver Ace, NorMAL AND Over AGE Puplits 
County School District 
(All pupils) 


PERCENTS 
| 
vo | 
Grade Bi » & 2 
é, Ee < 9 F: <x * 
ov ty = 
Cg ae EC RR ee ae fs 
He) A ‘e) _ Pag ‘e) Oo 
| 
bo arg Pn eo 170 244 83 B42 49.1 | Like A 1 
eer Au hee Diem oo, 3 95 296 \-a 1 belo 20.9 49.6 | 29.4 2 
ROR ors ieee S sere Sd 88 210 | 144 19.9 47.5 32.6 3 
Ae RUT OS sees 2 a alk 95 155 154 2oe0 38.4 37.8 4 
Sin ee at tee ee 93 177 209 EAT BY 43.5 3) 
Unis a5 One ae 68 164 191 16.1 88.4 45.2 6 
UME etry Scrare Rio ns 53 130 230 12.8 315 Bo. 7 7 
Io} a, duces eae 56 163 LTS) ate Fae} iby 44.9 8 
Rotates eas. oss 718 | 1,469 | 1,323 20.4 42, 37.6 Total 
OE ENS A cade ee 67 125 105 22.6 42. 35.4 9 
ICD), dee, Ge eal pi eer 54 84 110 pala: 33.8 44.4 10 
hike 8? al ae een ae 38 81 58 lice) 45.7 82.8 11 
LOM AE Ae ee eae | 45. | 83 44 ||. 26.2 48.2 25.6 12 
Motwie. 2 HY. 204 : 373 | 317 || 29.8 | 41.7 | 35.6 | Total 
Grand : Grand 
Petaie os. | 922 | 1,842 | 1,640 20.9 4078 Syee. Total 
| | | 
TABLE, X 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Under Age 
Franklin * Mahoning? Ottawa * Logan 
NO NGEY SBR. Ges Sars cca ead eYere we 6.6 8.2 4.3 20.4 
1] SSS 47 9.2 Cae 22.8 
Normal 
ICCA, LSE eae eee S500 38.9 34. 42. 
Reece eres Maite stc.c sine aie « Bont aye Sieg AL 7 
Over Age 
Pal enrimrante: ak stan cs cls aioe tad 58.9 52.9 61.5 37.6 
CLES GE ae eee 2 ies 58.1 5a 35.6 


*Grady, G. Otto—An Age and Grade Census of the School Children of 
Franklin County, Ohio, Exclusive of City Schools. The Ohio State University, 
Master’s Thesis, 1917. 

* Doty, A. A.—An Age and Grade Census of the School Children of Mahon- 
ing County, Ohio, Exclusive of City Schools. Data presented as of year 1916-17. 
The Ohio State University, Master’s Thesis, 1922. 

®Lee, G. W.—An Age and Grade Cesus of the School Children of Ottawa 
County, Ohio. The Ohio State University, Master’s Thesis, 1917. 
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In the above tabulation it appears evident that so far as retardation as deter- 
mined by chronological age is concerned, Logan County compares very favorably 
with Franklin, Mahoning and Ottawa counties. One fact, however, should be 
considered. The data from Logan were gathered during the first year after the 
enactment of the Bing Compulsory Age Law, which would make the showing of 
Logan County even more favorable. . 


TABLE: XI 
Unper AcE, NorMAL AND Over AGE PUPILS BY SEXES 


Bellefontaine 


PERCENTS 


Grade| Age | Normal} Age Age Normal Age Grade 
| 


1 231 37 | 65 | 74/88] 26 | 18.21 27. | 51.6154. | 30.9119. °1 4 
2 16/15 | 44/35 | 49 | 35 1 15.7} 17.6 | 48.9 | 41.2 | 41:1 | 41.91. 9 
3 18 | 16 | 43 | 42 | 30 | 23 || 19.8 | 19.7 | 47.2 151.9 | 33. | 9841 3 
4 19. | 14} 32 | 34| 46) 33 || 19.6 | 17.3] 33. | 49, | 47414071 4 
5 11 | 18 | 36 | 42 | 60 | 41 || 10.2 | 17.8 | 33:7 | 41.6156. | 406! 5 
6 14] 13 | 28] 18 | 51 | 35 || 15.9 | 19.7 | 96:1 | 97.8} 58. | 58. 6 
7 7| 7| 13] 30138] 61 ll 12.1] 7.11 92'4| 30.6 | 65.5 | 62.91 7 
g 7/10! 6/201 29119]! 16.7 | 20:41 14.3 | 40.81 69. | 38°81 8 
Total'115 |130 [262 1295 '334 1273 || 16.2 | 18.6 36.8 | 42.3 | 47. | 39.1 | Total 
9 ..../ 11] 16| 31 | 22 | 47 | 31 || 12.8 | 23.2 | 34.8 | 31.8 | 59.9 | 45. 9 
10 6 | 15 | 15 | 94} 17 | 92 |] 15.8 | 24.6 | 39.5 | 39.4 | 44.7 136. | 10 
ll 1/10} 9/18) 12117] 4.51 92.9) 41. | 40. | 54.51 37.81 Qt 
12 6] 10/11/14] 7| 10 |1 95. | 29:4 | 45:8 | 41.2 | 29.2 | 29.4] 19 
Total| 24 | 51 | 66 | 78 | 83 | 80 || 13.8 | 24.4 | 38.2 | 37.3 | 48.. | 38.3 | Total 
Grand oe 7 aan yh Grand 


ae a 181 (328 373 |417 |353 : 15.3 | 19.9. | 87.3 | 41.1 : 47.3 ! 39. ) Total 
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TABLE XII 

Unber Ace, NorMAL AND Over AGE PupPIiLs 
Bellefontaine 
(All pupils) 


PERCENTS 
Grade & 2 & ¥ 
Pe < < r < 
GY § b o & tL 2 
= S > = 6 2 & 
P A eo) =) Z e) oe) 
EPR ME ecstasy cicdecNe ake 60 139 64 22.8 52.9 24.3 1 
SPA Ack alot stows ¥ a's La 79 77 16.6 42.3 41.1 2 
Ce get oe eee 34 85 53 19.7 49.5 30.8 3 
1 SACS Son PE oe et oad 66 79 18.5 Ati 44.4 4 
MMOVaS sfauss cis .ash antes 29 | 78 101 14. 37.5 48.5 5 
CURES 2 Ae a eos a 27 4] 86 17.5 26.6 50.9 6 
MN ids «Lhd 'cilarsls 14 | 43 99 8.9 27.6 63.5 1; 
MS eta b.dals vee 17 26 48 18.7 28.6 52.0 8 
Batali tres. hae. | 245 | 557 | 607 || 17.2 | 39.6 | 43.2 | Total 
Me AAO: vrelboe.S os« 27 | 53 | 78 seal 33.6 | 49.3 9 
ELraeh aie tt s8e a wrese e's 4 eat 39 39 21.2 39.4 39.4 10 
Uae: Gkis PVE Oe ah. 11 27 29 || 16.4 40.3 43.3 ll 
1S 2 Se en ae 16 25 | 17 27.6 43. 29.3 12 
| otal; Ludhiesiaa «i [95 | aa | 163 |) 19.6 | 37.8 | 42.6 | Total 
' — ee | i | 
; Grand | | | Grand 
et 2) ee eae | 320 | 701 | 770 17.9 | 39.1 43. Total 
| 
TABLE XIII 
COMPARISON OF BELLEFONTAINE AND COUNTY 
Under Age 
County 
Bellefontaine District 
i a ee ee cel eee 17.2 20.4 
ht) SL fae SORE eerie BOR SR rin reece 19.6 22.8 
® Normal 
Fe NE ees als a re ve te, 22k Pe, a Ae ahatolaoMiwvay fcqe seeds “ered © « 39.6 42. 
SUI Og ee a ike ae wane ns 37.8 41.7 
Over Age 
BRIE ee tone tee ak ha tae viadhnle s sdieec cece 43.2 37.6 
Eke (50 ton foe eRe RS Re OS Ra 42.6 35.6 


It is of more than passing interest to note that the percentages of normal 
pupils are almost identical. However, the amount of retardation is much greater 
in Bellefontaine than throughout the county in the elementary schools. Reference 
to Tables VII and VIII will in turn show that the retardation in the village and 
centralized elementary @chools is greater than that of the one-room schools. Com- 
parison of Bellefontaine elementary schools with the village and centralized schools 
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shows 5% more retardation in the city than in the village, and centralized or con- 
solidated elementary schools. A comparison between Bellefontaine and the one- 
room elementary schools of the county shows 6.7% greater retardation. This is 
undoubtedly in part due to the fact that rural pupils enter at a younger age and 
are not forced to withdraw because of congested conditions. From Tables VII, 
VIII and XII, it will be noted that the percentages of under age children in Grade 
I is 43.3, 29.7 and 22.8 for the one-room schools, village and centralized schools and 
Bellefontaine respectively, which tends to prove the foregoing statement. It is a 
significant fact also that in the first grade there are 17.7, 16.7 and 24.3 over age 
in the one-room schools, village and centralized schools and Bellefontaine respec- 
tively. 

Another very important indication is found in the lesser ‘amount of retarda- 
tion in Grade VIII than in Grade VII. In one-room schools the decrease is from 
57.49% in Grade VII, to 41.4% in Grade VIII; the village and centralized schools 
from 55% to 46.1%; in Bellefontaine, from 63.5% to 52.7%. A study of the over 
age column in Tables VII, VIII and XII show a gradually increasing retardation 
up to Grade VII, with only three slight exceptions. This, with the decrease from 
Grade VII to Grade VIII indicates that there is a gradual piling up of over age 
pupils until the close of the seventh year of, work. Many of them have by this 
time satisfied the compulsory education requirements and withdraw. Of further 
significance is the fact that in both the village and centralized high schools and 
in Bellefontaine there is a lesser percentage of over-ageness in, first year of high 
school than in the eighth grade. This would indicate that another considerable 
number withdraw on the completion of the elementary school work. In the tenth 
year in village and centralized high schools there is a decided increase in retarda- 
tion over the ninth year, with a decrease in the eleventh and twelfth years. This 
would seem to indicate that in these high schools the tenth year is a stopping 
place for many who are unable to complete the high school work. In the case of 
Bellefontaine, however, the tenth year is much lower in retardation than either 
the ninth or the eleventh. The writer is unable to account for this situation in 
Bellefontaine but is inclined to believe that it may be due in part to the influx of 
rural students who find themselves unhappy in a city high school and for various 
reasons withdraw. It is advisable that the authorities of Logan County and of 
Bellefontaine examine into these piling-up points and analyze the situation very 
carefully to see whether there is any justification for such a gradual congestion 
as appears in the elementary school due to over age pupils. 


In Tables IV, V and XI, another significant fact is revealed in the over age 
column, The large percentage of boys retarded stands out in distinct contrast to 
the number of girls retarded.. Whether this is due to the offering of the school 
in courses of study, should receive serious consideration. The percentages of over- 
ageness of boys is much greater in the one-room schools and in Bellefontaine 
than in the village and centralized schools. The latter schools are giving oppor- 
tunities at the present time which the one-room schools cannot expect to give. It 
would seem, however, that this ought not to be true of the Bellefontaine schools. 


While it is not altogether possible to draw conclusions from an age-grade dis- 
tribution, yet it is significant of possible inefficiency in the teaching corps or of an 
unsuitable offering as found in the course of study. Other factors which are in- 
volved and which must receive serious consideration are the mentality of the 
pupils involved, the fact that the Bing Compulsory Law took effect during the 
year of this Survey and the attitude of both home and school in regard to the real 
needs of education. The wise superintendent will not pass by facts such as are@ 
shown in the preceding age-grade tables without looking very closely into the rea- 
sons for a large amount of retardation, and the factors which have brought about, 
in a few instances, very marked percentages of accelerated pupils. 

In order to compare conditions in Bellefontaine with other cities throughout " 
the United States it became necessary to compute percentages of over ageness on 
a two year span, allowing the normal age for first grade children to be either six 
or seven years. Compared with thirty-eight cities of less than 25,000 population, 
it is found that twenty-seven of these cities have less retardation than Bellefon- 
taine, while only eleven have a greater percentage. The following table shows 
the percentages of under age normal and over age children in the thirty-eight cities 
referred to above, with Bellefontaine set into the table in its appropriate place: 
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TABLE XIV 
COMPARISON OF BELLEFONTAINE AND 38 CITIES 


Cittes * Under Age Normal Over Age 
PME MIL ADS 8. haa At eae oaks toc lee cece 38.1 56.1 5.8 
OE Cour Ch COS ce a eee 27.0 65.1 t:9 
Mea SOR e COIs Aine i foe 5 leag oP onda coeds os oe 35.0 boo St 
yy aden ITS a Ds Ps ci so ake paw a's « 24.0 65.2 10.8 
WN TIPECODMENIASSH Ss tat ihei sc tics) oy cdo Ss 17.6 (Ua 10.8 
PGE NOON SRS. bu, ssi. al dee ae wath ae eka vad 31.9 57.0 11.1 
CON" EN SRS SPS alae ae Sn) ORT ot de 60.7 11.8 
Aisi eae RMR A ., PEN cc’. Wittens ngetorels 4 vende vat LS<5 68.7 12.8 
WS ai oso i OG ae lee a Lee 74.0 12.9 
ener Cae? CANTY ocho oni ole este he a Ud ce ge ele’ 15.4 70.5 14.1 
WNMGHEGHEDSMIVLASS : tach. ce wot tos sce at, Oe Sas} 76.5 7.2 
CSE TE i A Pn ee le 14.9 69.7 15.4 
MPPE IMAGES | 40 8s os Dec Sad « Geka tee 8.5 76.1 15.4 
OO i all SI Ae ie Oe ee ee 25.6 58.7 15.7 
LE SEOH ONE, SO eed AEE Ne ac le A ga tek 20.8 62.6 16.6 
i CREE ONT I BR oe gn a 29.7 53.5 16.8 
RM IPC h MENG ANT ca ty ed Weta «os. lang: ey eee Lt 70.6 17% 
emeroeiene) No... fs bec cbek ses dee 19.8 61.9 18.3 
OTN WES Cite Bl nr oe ae 6.1 74.5 19.4 
MR MICHIE LE Bi seas aia ie oa's an S gikeceteePerees biol 69.4 19.5 
ee a by a ce eR 5.2 15.2 19.6 
OT hagets RUE hG CR OCS eget an: ar 10.2 69.9 19.9 
RMIIIMRMLTITIS alg 9h Greg A kei ats ares < heh bivlay oe 1.4 78.6 20.0 
mrogeiotetein. Micha ails. ase mercedes ¢ oa cn « 9.6 70.3 20.1 
MU CIMT REELED WS fevais'e Sie vie anes Sis cin do oa eya seat os 20.8 59.1 20.1 
rsa WE SINS Fie yc tag clelv cabs e cuits. wou eee 63.8 20.5 
MMC UD Cots ck Olea ah dase y o4V 6 bad 15.6 62.6 21.8 
Pretleeantaime SONIC FT .. ocks lee. os cow oda he 16.4 61.3 22.2 
PSG OCC Os ee bes 65.6 23.2 
OSI SOD) OY ae 9.1 67.4 23.5 
OO EET 14.2 62.2 23.6 
BE SaMECCET TONGA... \viw aid « is,aued ole wae a oles 12.9 63.3 23.8 
RRC ENTCL ath 8c ahs, dah gape, s wie Soe aja ie aiie ks « 4.3 70.9 24.8 
MOAT ORCI! Foe, do si< 5a Kove bikie whe Ss We ws 18.8 54.6 26.6 
RE es Se esa a Wis ok o's we nde ee 13.0 59.2 27.8 
BNET Ee Ed FUMTEG MANGE No a crelietols:'s:'e-nzafers cte'ass, erasers a Aue eb 9.0 59.3 BHA 
REO Fe ate cis nahin eras Seta CGeks ota os 7.9 60.1 32.0 
REGION REM Sea! co! oo te y Goaahts Sota e s oismere s bie 58.4 36.3 
LSID UP Ele « 9 yy BP ce re 4.3 54.0 41.7 


The above showing as to retardation in Bellefontaine compared with thirty- 
eight cities of less than 25,000 population is not at all favorable. 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


Centuries have passed since it became known that the quality of the human 
mind differed with different individuals, but it has been within the last decade that 
it has been recognized that these differences are measurable quantities. McCall 
of Columbia University states the following theses which the writer accepts. as 
sufficient reasons for carrying out the work reported here.* 

“Measurements in education are the same as measurements in physical 
sciences. 


* Bureau of Education, Biennial Survey of Education in 1916-18. Bulletin 
1919 No. 90, page 224. 
* McCall, W. A., “How to Measure in Education.” Chap. I, pp. 3-18, 
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All measurements in physical sciences are not perfect. 

Measurement is indispensable to growth of scientific education. 

Measurement in education is broader than educational tests. 

To the extent that a pupil’s initial abilities are unmeasurable knowl- 
edge of him is impossible. 

The worth of methods and material in instruction is unknown until 
their effect is known. 

Measurement of achievement should precede supervision of teaching. 

Measurement is no recent educational fad. 

Tests will not mechanize education or educators. 

Tests will not necessarily produce a deadly uniformity.” 


The task of securing the test records that follow was started late in October 
of 1921, and was completed in February of 1922. With the exception of the city 
of Bellefontaine all tests were given by one person. 

The Literacy test, standardized on approximately sixteen thousand school 
children in Ohio by the staff of the Ohio Bureau of Juvenile Research was used. 
This test yields a possible score of 50. In the standardization the raw scores 
have been converted to grade and mental age rating. The mental age as given by 
the Literacy test correlates very well with the mental age obtained on the Stan- 
ford revision of the Binet test. 

Following are the norms for both grade and mental age as compared to the 
raw score: 


Grade .. 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 LO ae 12 
Score... 1718 TR Be Bh oe) ab ek eee 
Mental Age. .oi).0%:.'- 6 is 8 9 10 11 12 13 13 plus 
Satie is Ae 0 ng 10 16 21 26 26 30 30 plus 


With regard to the mental age no attempt has been made to standardize be- 
yond a mental age of thirteen. It should be noticed that the repeated score for 
mental ages of eleven and twelve correspond closely to the close scores obtained 
for grades seven and eight. 

In the following comparisons the raw scores are used exclusively to avoid 
confusion. Anyone wishing to make comparisons on grade or mental age basis 
can do so by comparing the score with the table of norms given above. 

Table XV shows the number of pupils tested by grade in the three groups 
that have been chosen for comparison; viz.: Bellefontine, Village and Centralized 
Schools, and One Room Rural Schools. 


TABLE XV 
Village and 
Grade Bellefontaine Centralized Rural 
A La aS See APR ASR! IE Latex ag Je 111 177 52 
Peek Are bethaits bas 6.3 6%, Ve nk aR ERO 176 279 92 
ate tea ta ts Fic u,v pivcae Raa ae 101 255 103 
Silene ates) Lek Bd «sich wa lole 5. aeta ie eis tee 165 288 121 
|e TARR 8 RS Se ge ee ep hea 164 265 101 
(hg? ER Oe Pe CM, See eA 78 276 99 
Sy ies Pi oon ae eisiecs Siete we Rees 103 267 97 
Diltat hc tie copeem rea clasts Mare 140 296 
Rea cies ahs hr An Sh ER eee te 99 190 
Ree sb ai os.b oo ou care eee 68 166 
DES. ods ih cae kul ot ead Dae ene re 64 163 ay! 
EOLA eve. 0oe Ces dees, 1,269 2,622 665 
Grand Total, «icin bad oat Abn kee i xwceee tek ee ee 4,556 


_ The chronological age of children is always a factor that is kept before the 
minds of teachers and administrators. More frequently in the past that at present 
it was one of the criteria of promotion. Tables XXXV and XXXVI show the dis- 
tribution of the children surveyed according to age and grade, 
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Taking the range as an index of variability, Table XVI shows the range in 
scores by grades for the three groups. 


TABLE XVI 
B: V. R. 
High Low High Low High Low 
Score Score Score Score Score Score 
2 21 —6 24 ==6 22 =e 
3 26 == 26 0 26 —2 
4 32 0 5h —18 28 —§ 
5 36 0 40 0 32 4 
j 36 6 38 —20 34 8 
7 1() 16 36 8 36 —§ 
8 40 20 42 Sl 36 14 
i) 44 14 46 10 
10 46 23 46 10 
ill 48 16 44 13 
12 14 21 44 11 


If the median for each grade of these groups is taken as a point comparison, 
the variability of the groups becomes more distinct. Table XVII shows the 
standard median for each grade together with the medians for each grade of the 
three groups. 


TABLE XVII 
Standard 
Median B. V. Re 
oN) A GASSES Oe 7 7 10 9 
RE re oS tees 13 15 12 11 
0) SS 0S Noi ee eae. 18 17 17 17 
| nS Soe ee eee oe 22 21 20 19 
2 pp av aR A AY a 24 25 23 21 
nasa AD En 28 29 25 25 
0, LR RO a, qt Aue 29 31 27 27 
ln Sell LEAS a ee a 34 33 29 
MMe ie te ne OE GR ky os 36 32 29 
+ ES ag a a a ee 38 35 31 
Re ea RS ee oe, 41 35 33 


ConcLusion — The distribution of children as shown by Table XIII in Chapter 
2 indicates that in Bellefontaine the children are either not advanced as rapidly 
in the lower grades as are the children in the rest of the county, or the age at 
which children start to school is checked up on more closely; that Bellefontaine 
gives a much more uniform distribution than either of the other groups. 

All three groups of schools have groups of retarded children who should be 
receiving special and vocational instruction. 

Table XVI indicates a rather wide range as compared to the size of the group. 
This condition should be investigated further and if found to be correct, then a 
definite program or reclassification should be attempted. 

Table XVII indicates that Bellefontaine ranks nearest normal, but with the ex- 
ception of the second grade in the village and centralized schools, all other grades 
in the county fall below normal. This is particularly true in the upper grades. 


PART TWO 


Graph II will show the comparative variations of the different schools of 
the county and also their comparative rating with reference to the standard 
median. The school districts are indicated at the top of the page so that the 
median for the grade of any school can be found by first locating the school at 
the top of the page and then tracing down the page to the cross line representing 
the medians for that grade. 

This diagram shows that of a total of 115 grades in the elementary schools 
surveyed, only 29 test up to or above the standard, while 86 fall below the standard. 

The fact that Bellefontaine tests above normal in all except grades 4 and 5 
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would indicate that the standard median is not too high, but that in all probability 
there 1s an actual condition existing throughout the county which requires further 
investigation. 


Again comparisons show that in most schools there is a variation between 
grades comparable to the difference between the standard medians for the dif- 
ferent grades.* 

Graph II represents the conditions in the high schools of the county in the 
same way that the graph represents it for the grades. In this case it would 
seem that the standard norms are much too high for the schools here represented. 
All high school grades fall below the standard for tenth grade pupils. Further 
study shows that there is considerable crossing of norms for the grades of the same 
school. 


With the exception of four or five extremely low grades there does seem to be 
a certain amount of uniformity of ability throughout the schools of the county. 


As a result of certain objections arising from giving the tests in one school 
in the morning, in another in late afternoon and so on, it was decided to attempt 
to give a test to all children of the county and city at a given hour on a given day. 
With this in mind, the Bureau of Juvenile Research prepared very specific direc- 
tions which were mimeographed and placed in the hands of every teacher in the 
county. The plan of testing was very carefully explained to all superintendents 
and principals. Later, all teachers of the county were called toge-her for further 
explanation, and directions in regard to the testing program were given them. 
Every precaution was taken to assure those in charge that every teacher thoroughly 
understood the procedure and the purpose of this testing program. The tests were 
placed in the hands of the teachers the day before the test was given, with the 
specific direction that no packages should be opened until actual time of giving test. 
An appeal was made to the teachers to be prefectly honest and accurate in following 
the details of the directions as given. The test was given at nine o'clock, Decem- 
ber 12, 1922. It is notable that the returns from every teacher in the county and 
city, were in on time. All the test material was then sent to the State Bureau of 
Juvenile Research, for scoring and tabulation, except that from Bellefontaine 
which was scored and tabulated by the superintendent and teachers in that system. 
Those in charge of conducting the test and the authorities of the Bureau of 
Juvenile Research were delighted with the successful manner in which the teach- 
ers, principals and superintendents conducted this program. 


The results of the giving of the second test are found in Graph III. In 
order to make the comparison a fair one, the same norms were used for compari- 
son that were used in showing results in the test for the previous year. As the 
Bureau of Juvenile Research has not established norms for particular times of 
the year, it was decided advisable to consider the results of this test as of the 
grade preceding the one in which the child is now found. That is, since the test 
was taken early in December, the result of the test was deemed more comparable 
with that of the preceding grade than with that of the grade in which the child 
is found. The same plan was followed in presenting the data from the preceding 
year, so that the comparisons may be correct. 

In the preparation of these diagrams, the medians are indicated by school 
districts, so that comparison can readily be made between the median attained in 
mental tests and the median attained in each of the achievement tests. 

ConcLusions. — Every such survey as reported here has at least a two-fold 
value. First, it points out that there are variations between grades of the same 
school and corresponding grades of different schools. Second, it constitutes a 
beginning for the scientific investigation of the abilities and differences of the 
children of a school system. 

The results of such a survey should not be regarded as diagnostic, but merely 
as a means of pointing out certain tendencies. 


In another chapter of this publication recommendation has been made relative 
to the needs of a testing schedule in the county. 


* Many of the extreme variations as in grades 3 and 4 at Jerusalem and grade 
8 at Quincy are undoubtedly due to there being only a few children in the group. 
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EDUCATIONAL TESTS 


Following the mental testing program of the Bureau of Juvenile Research, it 
was decided to give certain educational tests about the first of May. The tests 
selected were Woody-McCall Mixed Fundamentals in Arithmetic, Monroe Silent 
Reading Comprehension and Rate, Form I, Test II, and Ashbaugh’s Spelling. Be- 
cause of the large number of pupils involved and the area covered, it became 
necessary to use the regular supervisory and teaching force in the giving of the 
tests except in the one-room schools. Here all tests were given by either the 
County or Assistant County Superintendent. In order that the testing might be 
properly conducted, an expert in this field was sent to the county. He gave sim- 
ilar tests to all the supervisory officials and had them score and tabulate results. 

After the tests were given the scores were returned to the writer and tabula- 
tions were made and graphed in a graduate seminar in School Administration. 
The results as graphed were presented to the teachers of the county in August, 
1922, and were made the center of an interesting round table discussion. Later 
they were presented to the Rennty Board of Education and to other interested 
groups.* During the year 1922-23, other tests will be given for comparison. ini 
no other effect comes from the testing than the sincere attempts already being 
made to remedy evils shown to exist in the various schools, the testing program 
would have been a success. 

In the following table the results of the various tests are given for each 
school district of the county, except that all one-room rural schools have been 
grouped together and that Jerusalem, Zanesfield, North Greenfield and East Lib- 
erty are listed seperately rather than under the distrist name.* It is of interest 
to note that Jerusalem and North Greenfield, each of which is a small, isolated 
school, are doing much poorer work than the larger school of the same district. 
Iron City is below the median of the one-room schools of the County. 


* The results of these and other tests and of the general findings of the sur- 
vey were placed before all board members of the county January 20, 1923. 

*One school is not represented in the educational tests, namely Washington 
Township, centralized school located at Lewistown. Through some accident, the 


results, as well as the original papers, were destroyed before being sent in for™ 


tabulation. This school seemed to the surveyor to be doing excellent work and 
is a leader in extra-curricular activities. Every one involved in the survey regrets 
exceedingly the loss of these records. 
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These graphs show the great diversity in educational accomplishment through- 
out the county and also within the school systems themselves. These results in 
mimeographed form have been placed in the hands of each school, and remedial 
steps are being worked out. Further discussion of the above results seem unnec- 
essary at this point. 

In an effort to determine the effect of consolidation and centralization as well 
as of long continued supervision in the older villages and in Bellefontaine as con- 
trasted with the one-room rural school, the following graph was prepared. 
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The order is the city of Bellefontaine, the older villages, the strictly central- 
ized schools in the order of centralization, the one-room schools, and the county 
median. The standard median for each grade is indicated at the left hand in each 
case. In this graph which is for reading comprehension, or the understanding of 
the printed page, it will be noticed that the one-room schools occupy the lowest 
point on the scale. A study of the data in regard to arithmetic and spelling will 
not always present so unfavorable an indication for the one-room schools, but the 
above is presented with the view that the understanding of what is read is doubt- 
less fundamental to all other school work. 

It.is almost impossible to draw a distinct line of demarcation between the 
villages and the centralized or consolidated schools, for practically all the villages 
now receive some outside pupils. In visiting the schools of the county, the sur- 
veyor found that the life and vigor of the school seemed to vary proportionately 
to the extent of centralization or consolidation. While there may be fallacies in 
concluding that success in school work correlates closely with the extent and dura- 
tion of consolidation or centralization and of close supervision, visits to these 
schools can but deepen the impression that the indication of superiority and in- 
feriority is justified. 
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TEACHERS: PREPARATION, EXPERIENCE AND 
CERTIFICATION 


The problem of securing properly prepared teachers and of holding them in 
the service has always been a serious one that seems far from solution. In this 
Survey, facts were collected concerning the preparation, the total experience, the 
amount of experience in the present position and the certification of teachers. As 
a minor phase, but none the less important one from the standpoint of the teacher, 
the professional and other reading of the teachers, and membership and attendance 
in the various educational associations were tabulated. The findings in regard to 
preparation are as follows: 
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These tables and graphs show a preponderance of teachers (62.9% in the county 
and 34.4% in the city) with but one year training or less beyond the high school. 
The following factors are involved in producing this condition: (1) A strong 
county normal which gives only one year training is one of the favored sources 
of teachers for the rural schools; (2) 21.8% of the teachers in the county and 20% 
in the city have been teaching five to ten years and 24.2% in the county and 32.7% 
in the city have been teaching ten or more years. Many of these teachers entered 
the profession before stress was so definitely laid on professional preparation for 
teaching; (3) The instability of the teaching profession during and immediately 
following the war. 
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A Comparative Study of the 
Preparation of the Teachers of 
Bellefontaine ana{the County System. 
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The extent to which one year’s training in a normal avowedly for training 
for the rural type of school, with a carefully organized follow-up system of super- 
vision after the teacher enters service, offsets the greater amount of training re- 
ceived in schools with larger faculties and greater facilities is a matter for further 
study and investigation. Suffice it to say that many of these teachers are giving 
excellent satisfaction. On the other hand, it is difficult to determine the value of 
long experience in place of more extended training. To disturb the successful 
teacher of long experience by requiring further preparation is generally admitted 
to be a mistake, but to allow the unsuccessful teacher to continue teaching because 
of long experience is fatal to the school and to the children. 

That the rural schools should have twice the percentage of the city of teachers 
with meager preparation is not a matter of surprise. Furthermore, the 62.9% 
includes 102 elementary teachers and two high school teachers in the county district 
and is a percentage based on all teachers, both elementary and high. Of the 
elementary teachers there are only thirteen with two years’ training or more which 
means that of the rural elementary teachers’ 88.7% have had less than two years of 
training beyond high school. Only three exceed one year, with 42, 48, and 50 
weeks respéctively. Furthermore, of the one-room rural teachers, 100% fall 
within the 62.9% with one year or less of training. Some report no training what- 
ever beyond high school. ; 

-In the city, all teachers with less training than that represented by a college 
degree, with one exception, are found in the elementary school. Of the elementary 
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teachers 46.1% have had less than two years’ training, which contrasts sharply 
with the 88.4% in the county district. 46.1% is too high a percentage, but it would 
be unfortunate were Bellefontaine to lose some of its older teachers who had no 
opportunity for training when beginning, but who are very progressive and a 
decided asset to any school system. While the same might be said of the rural 
schools, the records do not include the same degree of ability to keep abreast of 
modern education as is shown in the city. 

A fact which should not be minimized in value is that of eleven superin- 
tendents in the county, seven have taken graduate work that bears directly upon 
the task of supervision and administration which they have undertaken. This 
augurs well for the future of the schools of Logan County and of Bellefontaine. 


Tenure 


_ While preparation logically precedes tenure, yet the two are very closely 
allied. In the accompanying table are shown the total years of experience in the 


county and city systems. 
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County System has 79.3% Women, 20.7% Men. 
Bellefontaine has 87.2% Women, 12.8% Men. 


This table indicates two classes of teachers, those who drop out within four 
years and those who remain permanently in the profession of teaching. The data 
are presented separately for the first four years and above that are grouped into 
two periods to show a condition. It is assumed that when a teacher has reached 
the fifth year of service that the probabilities of continuing are greatly increased 
while by the tenth year permanency in the profession is assured except for special 
cause. 

A matter of more serious concern to the school officials is the transiency of 
teachers. With a large turnover each year, the superintendent is left with a new 
force unacquainted with his policies, his methods, and his organization. Conse- 
quently, his plans are thwarted while he “breaks in” his new force of teachers, 
only to lose a large percentage of them at the end of another year. The follow- 
ing table and graph show the condition up to four years in the same position. 
Over four years in. the same position is so exceptional that it is indicated only 
in the following table and is omitted from the graph 
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XXIV 


TABLE 
NuMBER oF TEACHERS WHo Have BEEN EMPLOYED IN PRESENT POSITION 
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Comment upon the above seems entirely unnecessary. The graph line drops 
So precipitately that the instability of the teaching body as a group in either the 
county or city is evident at a glance. Nor does there seem to be any well grounded 
hope for a betterment in the condition. Of 165 teachers in the County System for 
1922-23, 70 were new to their positions and 64 were entirely new to the System. 

In the Bellefontaine High School, out of a teaching force of 17, 14 or 82.4% 
were new teachers. Great credit is due to any superintendent who can, with financial 


conditions as now prevalent, keep his system functioning efficiently with such lack 
of permanency of the teaching body. 


Certification 


It is to be expected that meager preparation and short tenure would be accom- 
panied by lower standards of certification. The table and graph that follow will 


substantiate this in regard to preparation and to some extent in regard to experi- 
ence. 
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CERTIFICATION 
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The above graph is slightly misleading unless the reader understands the Ohio 
law in regard to certification. All professional certificates (five and eight years) 
are renewable, while two and three year certificates, granted prior to May 17, 1914, 
are renewable at the discretion of the local Boards of Examiners, provided the 
teacher continues to teach successfully. New certificates of these two classes may 
not be granted and ample opportunity has been given to convert them into five 
year or life certificates for teachers of long and successful experience. Only three 
one year certificates may now be granted to any one person and only one three 
year certificate, twice renewable. The provisional certificates may be converted 
into life certificates of similar kind after twenty-four month’s successful teaching 
experience. Consequently, there are four significant points on the graph, namely, 
one year, three year, provisional and life. The county schools have 68.5% of the 
teachers holding the one and three year certificates, while the city has 63.5% hold- 
ing either life or provisional certificates. The presence of a large county normal 
with a thorough follow-up system will account in part for the large percentage 
of one year certifications in the rural schools. It is hoped that many of these 
teachers will ultimately complete courses at the State Normals, which will lead 
to life certification. It is encouraging to note that 24% of the teachers of the 
county district now have life or provisional (including professional) certification. 


Incidentally, the surveyor wishes to commend the County Board of Examiners 
for prompt action in annulling the certificate of a young man teacher in one of 
the schools when his wife secured a divorce on the grounds of neglect and non- 
support. The Board has made it known very definitely that certification in Logan 
County is allowed on good morals as well as on good scholarship and prepara- 
tion to teach. 


Professional Activities 


Inquiry into the professional reading and activities of the teachers disclosed 
the fact that some were not doing anything to advance themselves in the teaching 
profession or even to keep themselves abreast of current educational issues. In 
the county district, 14.5% reported that they were reading no educational publica- 
tions; in the city 12% so reported. Approximately 27% of the county teachers 
reported no reading of the Reading Circle books, while 86% of the city teachers 
so reported. In some places books other than Reading Circle books are read. 
The Principal of one school is securing books from the Library Division of the 
U. S. Bureau of Education in order to give help to her teachers in connection 
with their individual problems. Such projects in several schools offset the lack 
of reading of the Reading Circle books, but do not excuse the failure to read 
educational journals. ; 

In regard to membership and attendance in educational associations, the teach- 
ers of the county school district reported membership and attendance as follows: 


Membership Attendance 
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The city of Bellefontaine reported as follows: 
Membership Attendance 
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Membership in the various associations and attendance at the meetings is an 
indication of the extent to which the professional spirit is developed. In any case, 
every teacher of the county district should be a member of the county association 
and should attend its meetings. Absence without good cause is unexcusable and 
* In 1922-23 the county shows 97% membership in the Central Ohio and State 
Associations and 30'% in the N. E. A. 


** In 1922-23 Bellefontaine has a membership of 100% in Central Ohio, State 
and National Associations. 
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the present policy of the County Superintendent in inviting teachers who re- 
peatedly ignore such meetings to look for positions elsewhere is certainly to be 
commended. The city teachers have been active in the county association show- 
ing an excellent spirit of co-operation, not altogether indicated in the above per- 
centages. 

Membership in the Central Ohio Association should be encouraged among the 
county teachers and attendance at its meetings in both county and city. The same 
might also be said of the State Association since membership in one should mean 
membership in the other. The National Association is unfortunately so far re- 
moved both in regard to place of meeting and in the service rendered to the rural 
teacher particularly that great difficulty arises in interesting the teaching force in 
joining. The advantage which comes from feeling one’s self to be part of a great 
association for advancement of education is really worth while, but seems extremely 
remote. 

There will doubtless always be a small group that lack sufficient vision to real- 
ize either the necessity or the advantage of being properly prepared to teach and 
of keeping abreast of the educational movements of the day when once they are 
actually in service. Such persons may succeed in securing employment, but careful 
attention to requirements and to the character of the individual as shown from 
school records and such tests as may be applied will tend to minimize the number 
of such undesirables in the teaching positions. 


CENTRALIZATION AND CONSOLIDATION 


Confusion in Ohio Statutes of the two terms, centralization and consolidation, 
requires a definition of those terms as a preliminary to any discussion of this sub- 
ject. The following statement appears in the Annual Statistical Report of County 
Superintendents as prepared by the State Superintendent of Public Instruction: 


“Report no schools as centralized unless centralization was actually 
voted in connection with Section 4726. Others should be regarded as con- 
solidated.” 

Section 4726, G. C., reads as follows: 

“A rural board of education may submit the question of centralization, 
and, upon the petition of not less than one-fourth of the qualified electors 
of such rural district, or upon the order of the county board of education, 
must submit such question to the vote of the qualified electors of such 
rural district at a general election or a special election called for that pur- 
pose. If more votes are cast in favor of centralization than against it, at 
such election, such rural board of education shall proceed at once to the 
centralization of schools of the rural district, and, if necessary, purchase a 
site or sites and erect a suitable building or buildings thereon. If, at such 
election, more votes are cast against the proposition of centralization than 
for it, the question shall not again be submitted to the electors of such 
rural district for a period of two years, except upon the petition of at least 
forty per cent of the electors of such district.” 


Taking this statute and the statement from the Annual Statistical Report of 
County Superintendents, as determining the definitions of centralization and of con- 
solidation, Logan County has three centralized schools, Monroe, Perry, and Wash- 
ington Townships. Each of these townships voted to centralize their schools. 
Monroe Township centralized at one point in the open country a little to the north 
of the center of the township. Perry -Township centralized at East Liberty and at 
North Greenfield. All high school pupils go to East Liberty. The North Green- 
field school has two teachers and maintains all elementary grades. Washington 
Township centralized at Lewistown, a small village near the center of the town- 
ship. Washington Township receives nearly all of the high school pupils of Bloom- 
field Township, but is otherwise an example of complete centralization of a town- 
ship at one point. 

The centralized school of Monroe Township is the only one of either central- 
ized or consolidated schools which is not located in a small village. In spite of 
stress which has been laid in some places on the value of centralization at a point 
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outside of a village, Monroe Township demonstrates some of the serious difficul- 
ties which have to be met in such a situation. Probably the most serious disad- 
vantage is that of housing the teaching force. No difficulty has been found in 
securing teachers for the elementary schoal for there are sufficient teachers coming 
from that locality who would prefer to teach close to their homes rather than go 
to some more distant point. [hese teachers having the accommodation of their 
own homes for boarding places, or within easy access of home over week-ends, 
can be retained over a longer period of time with much greater ease. The high 
school, however, is not so fortunate. 


Teachers from the immediate community are not readily avaitable for high 
school, and teachers coming from more distant points are less willing to put up 
with living accommodations as they are found in a _- strictly rural community. 
Many of these teachers come from towns and cities and miss the many attractions 
which are available to persons living in the more densely populated area. Conse- 
quently, it is difhcult to get teachers to accept the position in the high school, and 
those who do accept, remain only one or two years. This breaks up any conti- 
nuity in the work of the school and does not allow for the carrying out of the 
policies which must be established if the best interests of the community are to be 
advanced. All that has been said thus far in regard to housing facilities, is in 
no sense a reflection on the people living in the immediate vicinity of the school, 
for they are able and willing to offer as good facilities as would ordinarily be 
found in any up-to-date rural community. It is more the unwillingness of many 
teachers to remain in isolated rural communities, a fact which may oftentimes 
be attributed as much to the training the teacher receives as to the actual com- 
munity conditions. Furthermore, there is no house available which a married 
superintendent could rent. 

Another serious difficulty which not only Monroe Township but other town- 
ships are having to meet is the transfer of territory from one district to another 
on petition of citizens in that particular area. The high school of Monroe Town- 
ship is so small that should the people living in the southwestern corner of the 
township succeed in their petition for transfer to West Liberty schools the number 
of pupils will be so reduced that there will not be justification for continuing a 
first-grade high scohol. 

A third difficulty to be met in Monroe Township is that of transportation of 
pupils. Monroe Township resorted to public ownership of trucks. Some of the 
drivers for these are not as old or as experienced as they should be. The roads 
of the township are extremely hilly and rough. Without a skilled mechanic to 
keep the trucks in repair there is serious danger of accident, because of bad con- 
dition of the trucks and over-loading on roads which require that machines be kept 
in the best condition. 

Along with the above difficulties, there are two wonderful opportunities lying 
before this school. One of these is the advantage of an open country, where there 
is no restriction upon the facilities for work in many of the school subjects such 
as geography, nature study and allied subjects. The other is that the pupils from 
rural communities are not forced into contact with moral conditions which often 
exist in villages and cities. The first one of these advantages, however, suggests 
another difficulty which is, that in a high school as small as this one, there can 
not be adequate facilities for laboratory and library work. 

In Perry Township, the schools of East Liberty are doing excellent work. 
The only unfortunate thing is that a part of the township was allowed to retain 
a small school at North Greenfield. The condition of roads and distance involved 
are such that this territory might just as well be brought to the one central point. 
However, it will be noted later in the recommendations that North Greenfield is 
more accessible to West Mansfield and should in time be transferred there instead 
of to East Librty. 

In Washington Township, the school at Lewistown, is a remarkable example 
of utilizing every educational facility. The community has for years staunchly 
supported the public school and all for which it should stand. Under the present 
administration the school has offered many opportunities which are not ordinarily 


found in the course of study. Reference is made to the extra-curricular activities 
in another chapter. 


The schools at the following points were formed through action of the Board 
as consolidated schools: West Liberty, McArthur-Huntsville, Belle Center, Quincy, 
DeGraff, Rushsylvania, Jefferson Township at Zanesfield, and Zane Township at 
Middleburg. West Liberty, Belle Center, McArthur-Huntville, DeGraff and Quincy 
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are especially well prepared to meet the educational needs of their respective com- 
munities. From the standpoint of buildings, they are very fortunate in having 
thoroughly modern, up-to-date school buildings, or will have when a building under 
construction at Quincy is completed. The housing conditions in Rushsylvania are 
exceedingly poor and relief must very soon be afforded if the children of that 
school are to be properly protected from the standpoint of health. The Zane 
Township building at Middleburg is modern and sufficiently comomdious to care 
for all the pupils coming to that point. It is, however, in very bad repair. In 
Jefferson Township at Zanesfield it became necessary for the State Board of Indus- 
trial Relations to demand the issuance of bonds to the extent of $75,000 for the 
construction of a building to replace the present structure which has been con- 
demned for a number of years. It is of interest to note that in this procedure the 
control of the Jefferson Township schools was taken away from the local Board 
for a short time, the County Board assuming responsibility until the local Board 
was able to get together on the proposition. As mentioned elsewhere, Jefferson 
Township’s situation is slightly complicated by the presence of a two room school 
at Jerusalem, a cross-road’s hamlet with two or three houses, in the northern part 
of the township. It is to be hoped that the authorities in control will consolidate 
the entire township, or in any case, provide for discontinuance of the Jerusalem 
school. ; 

The districts which have not yet resorted to either centralization or consol- 
idation are not in many cases particularly hostile to the idea of consolidation but 
have not yet agreed to the plan because of difficulties which seem insurmountable 
or because of inertia. It will be noted by study of the map that three large areas 
that have not yet agreed to consolidation have no villages within their boundaries. 
This is undoubtedly one of the big reasons why consolidation has not been brought 
about as the distance to villages in other townships has seemed too great and the 
difficulties surrounding the maintenance of a large school in the open country have 
prevented any definite action. On the other hand, what may seem to be a distinct 
contradiction is that in at least five districts, consolidation has not been brought 
about because of the jealousy between rural and village districts. This jealousy 
has largely arisen over the question of finances where a village is heavily in debt 
or is in imperative need of new buildings. The outlying rural areas which have 
no bonded indebtedness are not willing to help carry the load of the village district. 
In Bokescreek Township, the village of West Mansfield needs a new building very 
badly but has reached the limit of taxation, and the remainder of the district is 
naturally unwilling to bear the entire expense of a new building. In Liberty Town- 
ship the rural districts hesitate about becoming a part of the West Liberty dis- 
trict because of the fact that West Liberty is carying an exceedingly large bonded 
indebtedness due to the erection of a new building. In Stokes Township, there is 
somewhat of the same situation existing, but the difficulty there, is more one of 
roads which become impassable during the winter months. Rushcreek Township 
consolidation at Rushsylvania is blocked by the rural district. Rushsylvania needs 
a new building very badly and the rural district seemingly does not wish to help 
bear the expense of another building. Added to this is the fact that the rural 
district controls the majority of the trackage of the Big Four which cuts diagonally 
across the Township, as a result they can maintain a few one-room rural schools 
at an expense that is very slight. The whole situation in Rushcreek Township as 
described in a preceding chapter is very bad and must be remedied by consolidation 
of the greater part of the township in Rushsylvania in the near future, if proper 
educational advantages are to be given to the children. 


The two isolated districts, New Richland and Burkhart Special, are blotches 
on the educational reputation of the county. New Richland, a small cross-roads 
village, containing a one-room school in a four room building, must agree to trans- 
portation of pupils either to Belle Center, the logical point for consolidation, or to 
McArthur-Huntsville, if they are to secure any educational advantages of worth 
to their children. Likewise Burkhart Special on the outskirts of Bellefontaine, 
and of Iron Citv, must in time consolidate with either Iron Citv. Bellefontaine, or 
new schools to be formed in Harrison or Union Townships. Furthermore, Lake 
Township. lying immediately around Bellefontaine, is not justified in attempting 
to maintain one- room schools when educational advantages of a distinctly supe- 
rior character are so easily available. 


There are certain distinctive factors in the matter of centralization and con- 
solidation which have come to the atterition of the writer during the course of this 
study. 
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1. Under the plan of consolidating one entire township, it has been the aim 
to establish a first grade high school as a part of this consolidated school. This 
has been, in fact, one of the big arguments in favor of the consolidation of schools, 
namely, that it would enable the establishment of a high school more easily avail- 
able to rural pupils. In practice, however, these high schools often have very great 
difficulty in maintaining themselves. The number of high school pupils from one 
township of average density of population is not sufficiently large to warrant the 
employment of enough teachers to handle the lines of work which today are 
deemed acceptable in a thoroughly up-to-date high school. The State Law requires 
the employment of at least three teachers in such a high school and it is a question 
as to whether three teachers can teach efficiently all of the subjects which are 
necessary in the course of study. The matter of sufficient equipment for laboratory 
and library work becomes serious. There are not ordinarily sufficient pupils to 
build up athletic or literary contest teams either for intra-mural or inter-scholastic 
contests. The school lacks a certain momentum which is gained through a larger 
enrollment. Where the school is consolidated in a village that will contribute a 
considerable number of pupils to the high school enrollment, the difficulty is very 
greatly lessened. With this in mind the writer recommends in a later chapter 
that the high school of Zane Township at Middleburg be discontinued, and the 
pupils be transported to East Liberty, a village with the children of Perry Town- 
ship transported to it. The same situation exists in Monroe Township and it 
would doubtless be well to transport the high school pupils to either East Liberty, 
Zanesfield, or West Liberty. In brief, high school centers should be established 
that would allow a sufficient number of pupils to give an impetus to the work of 
the school and allow for the employment of sufficient teachers and for the securing 
of sufficient laboratory and library facilities in order that the school may justly be 
ranked as a first grade high school. 


The fact should be neither minimized nor lost sight of that the transportation 
of high school pupils to one point and grade pupils to another, produces a serious 
difficulty in case of school entertainments and community affairs. Families will 
oftentimes have children attending each of these schools. They find themselves at 
a loss to know whether they should attend the affair at the high school or at the 
grade school. The avoidance of difficluty over this matter can be brought about 
only by very careful correlation of the extra-curricular activities of the two schools. 
This problem is different from that of the city because of fewer attractions. 


2. The means of transportation is worthy of careful study. Some pupils 

transported a distance of seven miles to Quincy are able to reach the school 
twenty-five minutes after entering the truck. Similar records are available else- 
where. Children who come to school in these trucks avoid the disagreeable winter 
conditions to a large extent and are in very good condition upon arrival at the 
school. The writer has observed in a number of instances that pupils walking 
three-fourths of a mile to school in wet or cold weather are in far worse condition 
upon arrival than children hauled six or eight miles. The child who walks comes 
into school with wet clothing and is usually physically tired. The one who rides, 
comes with dry clothing and is ready for work. The greatest objection which has 
been raised against the trucks is the matter of expense. Several men are at 
present investigating the comparative cost of transportation by truck and by horse- 
drawn vehicles. In Logan County, practically all roads are passable for trucks the 
year round. The time saved in transportation should off-set to some extent the 
increased cost of the truck if it can be shown that the truck is more expensive. 
There may be some parts of the county and the state where in certain months of 
the year, trucks could not get through and this would necessitate resorting to 
horse-drawn vehicles. 
_ 8. Whether improvement of roads should precede the consolidation of schools 
is not a matter for serious debate in Logan County. With plenty of gravel and 
cryshed stone available for the improvement of roads, the county is able to main- 
tain transportation without any very heavy expense for up-keep. 

4. In Sections 4692 and 4696, G. C., provision is made for the transfer of a 


Serk or all of a school district to another district. Section 4696 reads in part as 
ollows: 


“A county board of education may, upon petition of a majority of the 
electors residing in the territory to be transferred, transfer a part or all 
of a school district of the county school district to an exempted village, 
city or county school district, the territory of which is contiguous thereto. : 
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Upon petition of seventy-five per cent of the electors in the territory pro- 
posed to be transferred the county board of education shall make such 
transfer. A county board of education may accept a transfer of territory 
from any such school district and annex same to a contiguous school dis- 
trict of the county school district.” 


It will be noted that by these sections it is possible for a district which has 
already voted to centralize schools, or which has been consolidated by the Board of 
Education to be broken up by the County Board or by a petition of electors who 
wish for some reason to be transferred to some other school district outside the 
county school district. In this there is a very distinct danger which has been exem- 
plified in Logan County. In the case of Zane Township, the electors living in the 
rich river bottoms in the southeastern part of the township petitioned to be trans- 
ferred to a district in another county. Their request was granted and as a result 
Zane Township retains the bulk of its territory but has lost what is relatively a 
very large percentage of its wealth. This has resulted in financial difficulties from 
which the Board of Education seems impossible, under the present law, to free 
itself at the time that this is being written. 

Under Section 4692, G. C., the electors residing in the, Mac-O-Chee Valley in 
Monroe Township are petitioning for transfer to the West Liberty district. If 
the petition is granted by the County Board of Education this will withdraw from 
the Monroe Township school a relatively large amount of the tax duplicate but 
will give very little relief so far as the number of children is concerned. From 
these two instances alone it is evident that the provisions of the law may result in 
very distinct danger in that after a school has been established, electors of the 
district may, without the consent of the County Board of Education in the first 
case, and with its consent in the second, withdraw enough of the property on the 
tax duplicate to cripple beyond repair the school which they have themselves been 
instrumental in helping to establish. 


EXTRA-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


The limitations placed upon a course of study must be largely determined by 
the available time in the school day and by the initiative and energy of the teach- 
ing force. The modern program of studies has been increased by heaping addi- 
tion upon addition without careful correlation of the new with the old material. 
Demands of community and of the state have increased an often already over- 
burdened schedule of courses without any recognition or understanding, seemingly, 
of what this means either to the school officials or to the pupils in the school. 
Subjects, long considered as valuable in the education of the child, have been ridi- 
culed and sometimes driven from the course of study because of the personal like 
or dislike of some more or less disgruntled person. Consequently, that school offi- 
cial who attempts to build his course of study in a way that will meet the educa- 
tional demands that grow out of subjects generally considered as fundamental, and 
the demands of the populace to the effect that the course of study must offer each 
boy and each girl a preparation for whatever occupation he or she may care to 
follow in after life, finds himself facing a serious dilemma. It has not been one 
of the purposes of this study to examine into the regular course of study of either 
the city or the county, so that there will be no attempted solution of the dilemma 
just mentioned. 

The activities of the child outside of school hours offer some relief to the 
superintendent and teachers, in attempting to meet the larger demands made upon 
the school. Furthermore, it offers an excellent opportunity for linking the school 
and the community together much more closely than’ was formerly considered 
either necessary or possible. In view of this, it is deemed proper to present a brief 
consideration of the extra-curricular activities of some of the schools of Logan 
County. ; 

In discussing these phases of school and community life there is no need of 
considering each district separately except as some feature of the work stands out 
more prominently. It should be said, however, that the one-room rural schools 
have practically nothing to offer in extra-curricular activities, except as some 
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teacher of initiative in some local school stirs up a little enthusiasm on the part of 
her pupils—an enthusiasm which is ordinarily very short-lived. 

The extra-curricular activities of the county, divide themselves very largely 
into nine groups, as follows: 


Lecture Courses. 

School Papers. 

8%. Community moving picture shows. 
9. Exhibits at county and local fairs. 


1. Parent-Teachers’ Associations or Community Councils. 
2. Vocational Groups. 

3. Literary Societies. 

4. Athletics. 

5. Music. 

6. 

7. 


Parent-Teachers’ Associations or Community Councils 


Practically all of the centralized or consolidated schools and the schools of 
Bellefontaine, report Parent-Teachers’ Associations. One superintendent, however, 
when asked for the activities of such associations, replied that, ‘While we have a 
Parent-Teachers’ Association, there have been no meetings during the past year 
and it is doubtful whether anyone knows who is president.” At the other extreme, 
the writer should mention a Parent-Teachers’ Association before which he spoke. 
The program opened promptly at seven-thirty. Both parents and teachers joined 
in a most interesting program, with discussion of problems vital to the welfare of 
the school and community. So interested were they in their own program, that 
the speaker was given no opportunity to appear on the program until’ ten-fifty. 
After his address, which was quite short, those present had a most delightful social 
time together. 


In at least five districts besides Bellefontaine, Parent-Teachers’ Associations 
are more than mere groups conducting a formal program and a social affair. 
They are interesting themselves in proper playground equipment, morals of the 
school children as indicated in matters of dress, forms of recreation and social 
intercourse. In at least two schools this Association is making possible the serving 
of hot lunches at the noon hour. All of these efforts to cooperate with the school, 
reflect in the general standing of the schoo! concerned. 


In at least two districts the movement has taken on a broader phase than is 
ordinarily found with the Parent-Teachers’ Association. In Huntsville and in East 
Liberty, Community Councils have developed which have resulted in the centering 
of practically all lines of interest of the community in the school. There is at 
East Liberty a distinct Parent-Teachers’ Association but it has resolved itself into 
a social organization strictly. In Huntsville the community activities center in the 
Parent-Teachers’ Association. In the latter place the school has gone so far as 
to take over the publication of a paper which is rapidly becoming the most widely 
read newspaper of the community. Various vocational clubs have also been organ- 
nae that operate in very close harmony with the interests of the community at 
arge. 


The Community Council which has been established at East Liberty is espe- 
cially worthy of comment. It is not possible at this point to introduce the con- 
stitution and by-laws, but the same can be secured from the superintendent of 
schools at that place. Anyone interested in the formation of such an organization 
would do well to secure a copy and to inquire in detail concerning its operation. 
Anyone over eighteen years of age, living within the bounds of this district is 
eligible to active membership upon the payment of fee, one dollar, while those 
under eighteen years of age may become associate members upon the payment of 
ten cents. Eight standing committees, listed below, are responsible for practically 
all of the activities of the community. These committees are: Public welfare, 
education, social recreation, sport, streets: and roads, finance, membership, and 
publicity. Annual reports of these committees submitted to the writer indicate 
that these committees are fully alive to the best interests of the community and 
It is quite evident that the school is the center about which the community revolves. 


The Parent-Teachers’ Associations of the city of Bellefontaine are very alive 


to the problems of the school and are doing much for th@ advancement of their 
interests. 
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Vocational Groups 


The compulsory teaching of agriculture in the rural schools of the state has 
brought about the close cooperation between the County Farm Bureaus and Ex- 
tension Department of the State University on one hand, and the public schools 
on the other. Special inducements have been offered for success in production of 
agricultural products and this in turn has brought about the formation of pig clubs, 
canning clubs, poultry clubs, corn clubs, etc. Practically all of such clubs are 
found within the county, the success of the individual clubs depending very largely 
upon the initiative of the teacher in charge. With the development of the radio, 
at least four schools, including Bellefontaine, have developed radio clubs that are 
instrumental in the establishment of many radio outfits in the community, 

Smith-Hughes teachers of agriculture at DeGraff and Huntsville and of home 
economics at Hellefontaine, are building many activities about their departments. 
At Huntsville, the Smith-Hughes Cooperative Company has been formed with a 
capital of $300, shares of one to five dollars being sold to Smith-Hughes students. 
It is the purpose of this company to “carry on agricultural enterprises for profit 
and to utilize class room work.’ The initial venture is in poultry raising.* 


Literary 


Within the county there is a well organized and well controlled organization 
for the conducting of inter-scholastic literary events. A committee representing 
the various schols choose certain selections for declamation or oration and subjects 
for debate. These contests are conducted along the usual lines of county literary 
contests. F 

Within the local schools there is encouragement given to the formation of 
literary societies ‘and work, preliminary to the county events. In four schools, 
namely, DeGraff, Washington Township, West Liberty, and Huntsville, these 
societies have been well developed and are an active force for the betterment of 
the school as a whole. It was the pleasure of the writer to attend the performances 
in at least two schools and the work done, both along literary and musical lines, 
was worthy of the highest commendation. Other schools have such organizations 
and it is to be hoped that every possible encouragement be given to the develop- 
ment of literary societies that will encourage in the children of the schools a pro- 
nounced taste for good literature and the ability to appear creditably in public in 
declamation, essay, oration, debate, or musical numbers. 


Athletics 


The county has a well organized Inter-scholastic Athletic Association. Under 
this organization, baseball and basketball games are conducted. Those in charge 
have been rigid in determining eligibility of players and are very careful in the 
choice of officials. At the annual County Fair, pupils from the entire county com- 
pete in a field meet. This event is valuable in that it brings together the repre- 
sentatives of the various schools at one place. 


While the annual meet at the County Fair is worth while, it does not altogether 
meet the real need of the boys and girls of the county. It brings into competition 
those who have shown marked abilities in certain lines of athletics. A recom- 
mendation will be made in the later chapter favoring a mass athletic contest, so 
that each child of the school may take part in a physical education program and 
thus be eligible to competition with all other children of the county. In order to 
make this plan fair to the smaller schools, the determination of points credited 
to each school can be placed upon a percentage basis. The big advantage of this 

-plan would be that it would place a premium upon proper physical education every 
day of the school year. Furthermore, it would take out of the athletic events the 
disagreeable jealousies which so often arise in inter-scholastic events. 


Music 


While there is no music supervisor in the county, some work along this line 
has been done with very creditable results. The formation of high school orches- 
tras is reported in six schools besides Bellefontaine, and in one school, Glee Clubs 


* For further information see “The Blue and Gold,” Huntsville, Ohio, Decem- 
ber 20, 1922. : 


for boys and girls have been organized and are doing very creditable work. It was 
not the pleasure of the writer to hear the Glee Clubs, except in practice, but the 
spirit and accomplishment in practice would indicate Glee Clubs of considerable 
merit before the end of the year. It was his privilege to hear one of the high 
school orchestras in regular public performance. The work of this orchestra was 
exceptionally good. The Bellefontaine High School Orchestra was represented 
in the Ohio All-State Orchestra at Columbus in December of 1922 at the meeting 
of the State Association, by two members, and DeGraff and West Liberty, each by 
one. At least four schools outside Bellefontaine have supervisors of music, and at 
least two others were anxious to obtain supervisors of music and art but were 
unable to locate suitable persons last year. oe. 

In at least two instances, orchestras have been formed which are a combination 
of school and community talent. As a result, they have brought into the school a 
number of the people of the community, who are capable of playing in an orchestra 
and this has been another tie to bind such communitities to the school.* 


Lecture Courses 


At least eight communities have arranged lecture courses which are given 
every encouragement ‘possible by public school authorities and pupils. A ninth, 
Zanesfield, conducts a Home ‘Talent Lecture Course of five numbers, in which 
pupils of the school and people of the community present definite programs. The 
people of this community seem somewhat enthusiastic over the plan. The city 
of Bellefontaine conducts an Art Recital Course and a Lecture Course that brings 
many artists of real worth to that city. These entertainments are held in the high 
school building and the school is very active in the support of the series. 


School Papers 


As mentioned previously, Huntsville has a well established community news- 
paper. Management of this paper is under a journalistic committee of the school, 
which has set six definite policies to be carried out in the edition which they pub- 
lish, These policies are typed and placed before the school so that all may know 
for what the paper stands. Two of these worthy of quotation are as follows: 


“IV. The policy of the paper shall be to unite the school and com- 
munity into a solid working body; advertise the school and uphold a high 
standard of conduct from all concerned with the activities of the school 
or community; have nothing but clean and wholesome matter in the printed 
columns of the paper; and that it shall always be the aim of THE BLue 
AND GoLp to stand back of anything that is best for the school or com- 
munity.” 

“V. That people of the community have an opportunity of expressing 
their views through the columns of the paper ; that more community news 
be published in the paper so as to bind tighter the bonds of school and com- 
munity and last but not least that THe KLUE AND Goxp stand for the com- 
munity as well as for the school.” 


The work of this committee in the publication of the paper is further aided 
by the fact that the principal of the high school, who works with this committee 
directly, has had journalistic experience and is able to put the paper into approved 
journalistic form. The school papers of DeGraff and West Liberty are well con- 
ducted and are a valuable asset to the school in uniting home and school interests. 
Bellefontaine High School also has a school paper worthy of mention. | 

There is considerable sentiment throughout the county in favo# of the estab- 
lishment of a county school paper which shall be a clearing-house for all the 
schools. Such a paper would be a distinct asset but there would be serious diffi- 
culty in editing and financing the same. For the present at least it would probably 
be better for one of the weekly newspapers of Bellefontaine to run a supplement 
or one issue each month devoted to the interests and activities of the public schools 
of the city and county. The editor of at least one of these papers consented to 
open negotiations for such a plan. If this could be done, contributions could be 
made by the various schools and there should result a considerable benefit in 
school spirit and in the use of correct English. 


“* An All-County Orchestra to play at Institute of 1923, is being planned. 
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Community Moving Picture Shows 


Several of the schools conduct a regular picture show at least two nights of 
the week for the children of the school and the people of the community. The 
plan generally followed in the introduction of moving picture equipment has been 
for some public spirited citizen to loan the school sutticient money without interest 
to pay for the installation of the outfit, or to sell stock which could later be bought, 
using the proceeds from admittance fees. The school then charges admission to 
at least one public entertainment on either Friday or Saturday evening. The net 
proceeds from this go toward the payment of the loan. Those persons loaning 
the money for the installation of the outfit are ordinarily given two tickets for 
each performance without any charge for the same. This centers the interest of 
many of the small villages and rural districts in the school. At the same time it 
gives the school control over the kind of pictures which are to be shown and 
affords an opportunity as well of producing educational films that would be of 
direct service to the pupils of the school in their lessons. In one school the mem- 
bers of the senior class were attempting to choose a play for the commencement 
time. The superintendent secured films showing these plays and the members of 
this senior class were able to see the play and thus determine more definitely 
whether they wished to attempt it and also to get ideas which could be put into 
practice in working it up. The whole movement is to step forward in visualization 
in education and is to be highly commended from that standpoint as well as for 
helping center the interest of the community in the school. The use of lanterns 
with slides in a number of the schools is a decided help to the children in grasping 
the ideas, which if presented abstractly, might soon be lost. In the Washington 
Township school at Lewistown, work along this line was particularly well devel- 
oped. The projection of slides made it possible for the pupils to paint scenery for 
the stage of their auditorium and to print large pictures from films showing places 
of interest. A number of these pictures, 20x 40 inches in size, showing points of 
interest in Europe, Egypt, China and other countries, were made from films of 
postcard size by members of the physics class of the high school. The manual 
training department furnished frames and the cost of these delightful pictures 
was almost negligible. 


Exhibits at County and Local Fairs 


At the annual County Fair, all schools are permitted to enter exhibits com- 
peting for prizes. The interest aroused by this is very noteworthy and the exhibits 
both extensive and commendable. In a few instances local fairs exhibit produc- 
tions of the school and the display of these creates considerable interest. 


Miscellaneous 


In at least two districts, Belle Center and Huntsville, regular classes in Bible 
study are conducted by the ministers of the different churches of the village. In 
Washington Township a Farmers’ Institute is conducted by the school, all ex- 
penses being borne by the school authorities. Closely related with this, the school 
maintains a 2400-ear tester for seed corn. At this place, also, manual training and 
domestic science work is done for the community upon the placing of a definite 
order. In Huntsville the school conducts annually a father and son banquet and 
maintains a community fair in connection with the Farmers’ Institute. At Hunts- 
ville there is also an organization of girls of grades eight to twelve inclusive, for 
the purpose of attempting to develop proper attitudes in the girls’ relaitonship 
with boys and to foster the idea of pure womanhood. Also at Huntsville there 
is a high school student organization which is a very vital force in making the 
school thoroughly efficient. Anyone interested in such an organization might do 
well to obtain a copy of this constitution from the superintendent of schools. In 
the Washington Township school at Lewistown, and the East Liberty schools, prom- 
inent men and women of the community give occasional vocational talks to the 
boys and girls of the high school.* 


The Bellefontaine High School is deserving of distinct and separate treat- 
ment. They maintain a chorus, Glee Clubs, Orchestra and fourteen different clubs. 
In addition they engage in athletics, publish an annual, give a yearly operetta in 


* A full description of the extra-curricular activities in. the Washington Town- 
ship schools may be found in the Ohio Better Schools Bulletin for November, 1922. 
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addition to regular plays, recitals, etc. All teachers of the high school are inter- 
ested in one or more of the activities. All pupils in the high school have an 
opportunity to take part in at least one. 

The question was asked by some whether the school should attempt to engage 
in many of these extra-curricular activities in view of the heavy requirements 
placed upon them in the regular routine work. The schools of Logan County 
are supposed to be offering to all pupils a certain minimum as set forth in 
the county course of study. The extent to which any school can engage in 
the extra-curricular activities depends largely upon the initiative and willing- 
ness of the teacher to work. Any school having a corps of teachers without a 
great deal of originality and initiative cannot hope to carry on successfully any 
great amount of extra-curricular work. Those who question the worth of the 
extra-curricular activities would do well to visit the schools where these are well 
developed and see the greater life and activity and interest of the pupils in those 
schools. Should .the careful testing of these pupils develop the fact that they 
cannot read and write or perform the simple calculations in arithmetic efficiently, 
then enough of the extra-curricular activities should be curtailed to bring such 
an adjustment that the pupils may become efficient in these fundamentals of edu- 
cation. 


FINANCIAL CONDITIONS 


The study of the finances of the school districts of a county is a sufhciently 
large problem to warrant its being made a separate line of investigation and 
treatment. In this study, however, it was thought of interest and value to examine 
into the following phases of school finances in the various districts. 


1. Bonded Indebtedness 


Under this, three types of bonds were considered: (a) Building, (b) De- 
ficiency, (c) Refunding. 

The items sought were the original amount of the issues, the date of issue 
and of maturity in order to determine length of time on bonds, the rate, and the 
amount unpaid June 30, 1922. In the following table these items appear for two 
separate groups of districts. 


TABLE XXVa 
BoNbDED INDEBTEDNESS 
BUILDING BONDS 


District Amount Tine Rate Unpaid 6/30/22 
alle a u V7.8 4 $243 ,000 
eNewONtAIMG: « ...)% «wnhic «nteneas $284,000 | 28 6 
ie, f10 5 
Belle - AY eos Oe ie Aa ee di 0 110,000 127 53 94,000 
Belle Certter Ev CED sys, betes 110,000 eR 54 94,000 
PROGR AITG Ch Pte.8.). oo) ok keine 120,000 29 54 118,000 
Bera) LOWNSHID:.. .s.s,080 2 beds 30,000 15 5 12,000 
McArthur-Huntsville ......... 30,000 2] 44 21,500 
Monroe Township ............ 60, 000 30 yd 50,000 
J Sl Ey tee en eee 50,000 20 6 50,000 
PMGHEVIVENIA Oo ois ans cs 12,000 20) 4 4,600 
r ° 54 
Ls OS a i 170,000 2 6 165,000 
Jefferson Township?........... 75, 000 22 OA Ari see as 
54 
Zane TOWASHID: kkk ioe. 30,000 10 6 6,000 
rate ae ( 40.000 2) 5 30, 000 
Washington Township.... 1 20000 99 4 18.000 
OERIS 4c te SE ee cat $1,031,000 $812,100 


* Issued May 1, 1922. 
“Issued August 15, 19292. 
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BUILDING BONDS 
(Districts with one-room schools) 


District Amount Time Rate Unpaid 6/30/22 
Bake "Township's. i. 4sssis.). $3, 500 10 54 $500 
RN ROWENTA nen vise. eh! Skicae se ae Ny Ste Ve ae 
bert Pump ohiar ae eet, ode sede’: wae Ray VS Be. 
PRR ye cies cae sake ss boku ee Pe dl cds Bee 
Flarrison “Township ...2...'... an kes ee rn eal oak eee ee 
Paichianid  LOWNSIMD. .2-¥<.+.» aia i a i Gt, 
Rushcreek Township ......... oe pee nn eet et 
Prarictart! GRELIAN 8.0. ics toe lee dace das sthee See! Shag oe 


miocearelownehine ry eh al, de Sih eae Barossa sc). 
Bekesereek Towistip +". 2.05.) ess ace os eae rae eee oe 


OTe ype hts ee ne $10,000 $4,500 
Grande rotals emotes hes $1,041,000 $816,600 


“ DEFICIENCY Bonps 


District Amount Time Rate Unpaid 6/30/22 
§8 By 
ReGMeEGenietne «a «cits dee.y aac si, 597.75 18 54 $3,587.25 
Monroe Powrnship {.2...2.....0 8,000. 00 10 6 6,000.00 
: § 6,000.00 9 6 £,500.00 ° 
ge COMMON TS ga RRS ea 1 10,000.00 8 6 10,500.00 
Jefferson Oe Pet Big AE er eR RE 13,800.00 6 6 12,500.00 
Washington Township*....... 5,000.00 Dig ie. Bee oe 
a CMLOWISIID Msc iiass feck ask 11,000.00 It Pade 11,000.00 
$61,397.75 $47 , 937.25 
REFUNDING BonpDs 
District Amount Time Rate Unpaid 6/30/22 
4 43 
ellerantaine im... <1: kets ciara $82,000 20 6 $72,500 


In the first group are the village and centralized schools and the city of Belle- 
fontaine. In the second group are the districts which still retain the one-room 
schools. It will be noticed by an examination of the table that the schools having 
the heaviest bonded indebtedness are those schools which have made a serious 
attempt in recent years to offer greater educational advantages to the children 
of their districts. Attention should be called, however, to the fact that buildings 
‘constructed previous to the war cost far less to build, and consequently, the 
amount of bonds issued would seem relatively small. Consequently, the reader 
must not infer that the amount of bonded indebtedness for buildings necessarily 
indicates the true condition as to the extent to which the district is properly 
equipped with suitable buildings. The districts with one-room schools have prac- 
tically no indebtedness for building, because they are still using structures built 
many years ago, practically all of which are very unsatisfactory for educational 
purposes but which were so solidly built that there is no occasion for their being 
condemned. The total bonded indebtedness for buildings for the city, village, 
centralized and consolidated schools unpaid on June 30, 1922, was $812,100. This 
does not include $75,000 issued by Jefferson Township, August 15, 1922. The 

** While these two townships contain the villages of Lakeview and West 
Mansfield, yet they are listed in this group because of the fact that the schools 
of these townships are dominantly one-room rural schools, and the village schools 
are working under such serious handicaps in building and equipment that it is 
deemed fairer to list these with the one-room rural schools than with the central- 
ized and consolidated schools above. 

*TIssued Sept. 1, 1922, under House Bill 250 of 109 Ohio Laws. 
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districts with one-room schools have outstanding building bonds to the extent of 
only $4,500, making a total bonded indebtedness for school buildings of county 
and city of $816,600. ; ; 

The time for which bonds were issued varies from nine to thirty years, with 
only four in the first group and one in the second, with a period with less than 
twenty years. This means of course that practically all of the buildings must be 
paid for the second time. This, in view of the fact that there is congestion in 
practically every building in the county, brings about a serious situation. The 
lowest rate of interest is 4%, the median rate being 54%. On the buildings most 
recently built the rate is 6%. It is encouraging to note that the bonds for Jeffer- 
son Township were at 53%. 

Bellefontaine is the only district that has issued refunding bonds, having out- 
standing $72,500 on June 30, 1922. Deficiency bonds have been issued by six dis- 
tricts but those of Washington Township were not issued until September 1, 
1922, and do not appear in the unpaid bonds June 30, 1922. The rate on these 
bonds is relatively high, only two falling below 6%. The total amount unpaid on 
deficiency bonds June 30, 1922, was $47,937.25. 

The total bonded indebtedness therefore, for the city of Bellefontaine and 
for the various districts of the county school district outstanding June 30, 1922, 
was $937,037.25. Adding to this the bonds which have since been issued for 
buildings in Jefferson Township, and the deficiency bonds of Washington Town- 
ship, the total bonded indebtedness on the schools of Logan County and Belle- 
fontaine still unpaid is $1,017,037.25. 

The second item requested was the oustanding indebtedness June 30, 1922, 
for which bonds were not issued. This is principally money borrowed from the 
bank for a short period of time to enable the various districts to pay the last 
month or two of teachers’ salaries or for such incidental expense as may have 
been incurred. 


TABLE XXVII 
INDEBTEDNESS (Not Bonps) 


District Amount Rate 
BS BILE LOT CAINIONA lot, sais icoe tates Piste, cee tema th eran RT Oe te ee RE $8 , 000 7 
PRE eH ber ns ook ey) cic hse a ee ae eb ane Foe 6,000 6 
PASC AT Ws | Cesk bug ster cS vackt Whe ey SNR ae IR Le hia ete hee eae 2,740 6 
EFCC YL OW DSIND Say vc hen ete PS SRE Ae orate aaa bei cattare ohm eee 6,500 6 
MACOS | A ITSHE? Ss Stare} Sd bus ese eae eee hana 4,000 6 
NVOBY NID ETE fi. < o-as.c:oa ARON D Cates Oink Saab cb clots Have cae ian eee 3,000 6 
PEEL SOB yc iion 3 te bes bie ete RE Oe odin Rita en aL 5,020 6 
Washineton LOwoship yaks suns oe sides stand oaht Weed eka 4,700 6 
SOCAL: Acct Sesto Lie Sa ce A as Nis tae eee ERR Ee $39 , 960 


The total of such indebtedness in Bellefontaine was $8,000 and in seven dis- 
tricts of the county $31,960, or a total of $39,960. All of this, except in the case 
of Bellefontaine which pays 7%, was incurred at 6%. Were this added to the 
total bonded indebtedness of the school districts, we have a total indebtedness of 
of $1,056,997.25. 

The total tax duplicate for the county for 1921-22, including Bellefontaine 
was $49,561,670. This means that were the county as a whole to levy a tax of 
44 mills over a period of five years, all of the present million dollars indebtedness 
on the public schools could be wiped out. This would seem to be a stringent 
measure to take but if one considers the fact that many of these buildings are 
being paid for two or three times because of the long period and the high rates 
of interest the advisability of such a measure could be readily seen. The indebt- 
edness outside of Bellefontaine is $733,497.25. The total tax duplicate outside 
Bellefontaine is $37,995,130. This means that within the county school district a 
levy of 4 mills for the next five years would clear all indebtedness outstanding 
against the schools of the county. It must of course be recognized that individual 
communities are responsible for the burdens which they incur. Furthermore, the 
more progressive communities have incurred indebtedness on buildings which is 
very nearly paid out. The districts having one-room schools are many of them 
looking forward to the time when they will be forced to build, and consequently, 
would look askance at any measure to wipe out the educational debts now stand- 
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ing. There is, however, so much shifting of the school population in an endeavor 
to secure the best possible educational facilities that the planning of a county- 
wide levy to wipe out all indebtedness of the schools within the county district 
might not be so unfair as it would appear on first thought. 

In any case those communities which are at present planning to build would 
do well to consider whether it is better to issue bonds to so great amount or to 
levy a direct tax and thus relieve themselves from having to pay for buildings 
several times over because of high rates of interest and long term bonds. It is 
of interest at this point to note the tax rate for schools in the first group as sepa- 
rate from that of the second group. The school rate as given does not include 
the county tax of 2.65 mills. 


TABLE XXVIII 


Wh. **School Rate *“*School Rate 

District Rate For All District Rate For All 
Bellefontaine ....... 9.47 Ree FON ea tet, Catia: shu OL one 7.57 23.80 
DevesGenter vsn.sc.e.. f1D-50 23.40 (One-room Schools) 
WOME RR REY A ia ci she s;0'0/au'e 7.50 Oa. A alee OF Wf, 0h Pas cow e 5.19 15.20 
MOTOR LEWD eye xtcec ses 8 6.25 Lh cote litionisl wpe) s..)o 2 svete 4.00 16.00 
McArthur-Huntsville, 7.13 be ay LL berty rk woe ivi <. 3.7: 15.80 
Monroe Twp. ...... (eas Isi50u “Bloommneld’ 7). oe: 3.70 15.20 
WMO woes dbl eos 6.00 14°30, sElarrison” wp... 2.89 13.10 
Rushsylvania ....... ‘7.00 17.00 Richland Twp. ...... 4.00 15.30 
West Liberty ....... 12.32 20.60° . Rishcreéke. 3... Vs 4.00 14.40 
Jefferson Twp.* ..... 3.00 14.30 Burkhart Special.... 1.00 16.00 
Pate Whe Lise sk vs 9.03 SYA TEMORES ) sda be's weucN ou 3.00 14.60 
Washington Twp. ... 9.64 “oa. Bokeicreek” 6. las, ..s. 5.00 22.30 


It will rather easily be seen from these two tables that the districts with one- 
room schools are not expending any very considerable amounts for school pur- 
poses. As seen in Table XXX, these districts have the greatest wealth per pupil. 
The rate in Lake Township is slightly raised because of a one-room building 
which is not yet entirely paid for and Bokescreek is affected by the presence of 
West Mansfield. In contrast to this, Stokes Township, which contains the village 
of Lakeview, has next to the lowest rate. This difference between Bokescreek 
and Stokes Townships can be very readily understood after a visit to these two 
village schools. 

A third question asked in regard to finances was, what percent of the total 
income per schools was used in 1921-22 for payment of interest, sinking fund, 
and indebtedness. The districts with one-room schools were expending little or 
nothing for interest, sinking fund or indebtedness. 


TABLE XXIX 
PERCENT OF INCOME FOR INTEREST AND INDEBTEDNESS 

GUIBLONTAI Gis). cs hecane ak). aed 24.6 Wrest ibabestye <ich eet. sate ant 59.00 
CLLRS 7 2 ae ea Doce VM ietrersone 1 wit. cee hte ray ors 18.7 
CE TEMA yk AChE ASE ois brkn he AD 0G. s Zaria Ah Wala Sewecd. cae ae eink 30.00 
Ey ONE ccs 5 Phra piv act's O28 30.00 Washington Twp. ...-......... 20.00 
McArthur-Huntsville .......... 8.5 Tron City ers canes «le ese vee 19.09 
RMENELCOCHAD WIE jis xu eale Salvaged Sees 38.00 (Districts with one-room schools) * 

ES ee Gi. .or athe Gh #2 aba x « UO), al eae Whe rus on aeeis fess. 12.00 
POUR MULURIIA. oa leaden +o <2. LS. OOs ea Stamestil wine aka tt = Mien ced neon 1.00 


In the village and centralized or consolidated schools, the percentage so ex- 
pended ranges from 84% to 59%. It is difficult to conjecture what is liable to 


-happen to a school district that must spend more than 20% of its income on the 


above items. It can of course readily be seen why Belle Center, DeGraff and Mon- 
roe Township have so large a percentage thus spent. The situation in West 


* $75,000 bonds issued May 1, 1922, have not yet affected the school rate as 
given above. + : t Bes 

** The above school rate does not include 2.65 mills — county levy. 14 

* All other districts with one-room schools reported no money expended for 


these items. 
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Liberty is due to the excessive cost of a building built during the time that prices 
were so inflated by war conditions. It will manifestly be difficult for them even 
with their present rate of taxation to stabilize the school situation with so heavy 
a percentage expended on indebtedness. 

A fourth item requested was the wealth per pupil enrolled. Net enrollment 
was specified and the following direction was given for determining the wealth 
per pupil: ‘Divide the tax duplicate ‘of this school district for 1921-22 by the 
number of pupils living in your own school district and enrolled either in your 
own schools or in some other. Do not count in your enrollment, tuition pupils 
in other districts.” The following tabulation sets forth the wealth per pupil in 
each of the districts of the county. 


TABLE XXX 


WEALTH PER PupiLt ENROLLED 


Belletontawvel saci erer cte cee hien $5,527 (Districts with One-room Schools) 

Belles Genter. oso cc eee 8,958 Stokes Twp. ......++--+.+eseee $7 , 469 
| DYAG dh di oe ee a Caron aoe 9,812 Bokescreek Twp. .......-.--+- 8,491 
Erin cl Wile Ashik seca in <3 2 he 7 31h Lake Twp. ones van ee 8,488 
McArthur-Huntsville .......... 8,205 Union Twp. ... 2.250 sassemee 10,159 
iMPaveiworsy ing 6 emcee oes DG 6,798: Liberty Twp. ¢......%. 205. dems 20,651 
SNIHION, (OAC e eos ake spite eae 10,085 Bloomfield Twp. ........-.---- 13,718 
PTGHCLGEK ol Wi Diteesle thickets eens 5,840 Harrison Twp: ....%...-25.20: 15,208 
Wea EADOEEY «chev ahem nie ney 6,085 Richland Twp. ........0.5.-%. 13,418 
Jefferson Twp. .....1665.s8808s 9,450 ‘Rushcreek) Pwp.". <0. (soe 9,397 
oA ted Be 4 te Oe eR os CREE BY 6,666 Burkhart Special .........-..- 14,920 
Wachinoton FT wpos) i) ice mee 15,245 Average: .. civ. Sikes eee $12,188 
RHPA TI 80 foo bide h'es va orale ee 7,167 ‘County Average ........-.-..- $10,009 
VOraGS fan Se vie Nees tin 4 Mas ian $8,334 State Average ........-2.:.008 $9 , 263 


It is to be noted from this that the lowest wealth per pupil is in Bellefontaine 
and the highest in Liberty Township. The average wealth per pupil in the city, 
village, centralized and consolidated schools is $8,334; in the districts having one- 
room schools $12,188. For the county as a whole the average wealth per pupil is 
$10,009. The higher wealth per pupil in the districts with one-room schools is 
easily accounted for by the fact that there are fewer children going to school. In 
the state as a whole the wealth per pupil is $9,263, as is indicated in the accom- 
panying table. This means that the county as a whole has an average wealth per 
pupil of $746 greater than the average for the state. In view of this fact, it seems 
scarcely justifiable that Logan County under the Landsittel Act should have drawn 
money from the state at large, and during the year 1922-23, should be receiving 
money from the Education-Equalization Fund for aiding weak school districts. 

A fifth item requested was the average salaries, (a) for elementary grades, 
(b) high school, (c) superintendent. Elementary grades were defined as grades 
one to eight; high school, nine to tweive. -In case the superintendent teaches in 
the high school, his salary was to be listed separately and the average of the re- 
maining teachers in the high school given for the average of the high school 
salaries. 

The following table shows the average salaries for elementary teachers : 


TABLE XXXI— AVERAGE SALARIES, ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
VILLAGE, CENTRALIZED AND CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS 


Average Salaries Average Salaries 
Elem. Schools Elem. Schools 


District on Nine on Twelve 
3 Months Months 
BBL ETO EINE fete ikea Sts mua ae Aree oe anette $128 28 $96 21 
Belle Genter foe Ba. oe ea ee nee 103 11 78 10 
WeGrathe ottns shen ee an eae eae eee 100 00 75 00 
Bercy: Towtishin: 2200s As vob s® van pee eee 102 00 76 50 
MeArthurz Huntsville tics ohne, eel ee flere rites 106 44 79 83 
MONTO€ (60. ieee ceWse Ser ehy hsevinna pees wae ws Hs 94 44 70 88 
CRE ns ks pete tt Sees 9 [Sh eters Be 101 11 75 83 


Average Salaries 
Elem. Schools 


Average Salaries 
Elem. Schools 


District on Nine on Twelve 
Months Months 
CIES ITSV LV ATI AMR Porte ee ainda AEST Ooi sles hee ws 104 44 78 33 
RUDE IMEMPE Ee Sin, PY ears pi ee bG «aed ae eee ens 106 40 79 80 
SHCrsOn mm NONVATSITION ort-crees alte eeie a arte Sias sie ss 95 36 115 00 
VARI CEMUOMIIISILD Pls Petit arcte ete einai Role etc 88 88 66 66 
WV cemerOny LOWIGHIDY Wnty ina vl cnd udatilesie. .+s 115 55 86 66 
ROM Cnet nitro fa OUR lake ah bet nals Senet d 88 88 66 66 
TYG Ee A ee op, Mer eace riPe ee rte i ie a i $1,334 89 $1,001 94 
BNC Ger ee. Ame tn aeait vile att beard ari an ate ve. $102 68 $77 07 
(Districts with One-room Schools) 
SS COS SmI SITE) afar cds MRP fons edeesUntch lee Gres las $97 77 $73 33 
SO Ros ChGG Kame INO WISIN otro co teiaii te. etal weretore. tat os 94 44 70 83 
ES ce vCNWV TL SHIT Danis siieeteie, heck aettapulekette ats sats ce 88 88 66 66 
Meee MLL UU SITIT VN, 5 alee 8 ayes og ain 'n els ar Shah me a ale 102 22 76 67 
Sine tet vay SINT) seeks 1s asauauae tears cashew svtccar tis 93 33 70 00 
[enkaxouilay cal, “IRC GX) shy ah ors Weer ene ented yy eee cape ncaa C 92 22 69 17 
BL AGRIG OTIS OVGIISIID:. s tcucsauie om t,o aye Seth «fale atts 91 66 08 75 
MINAS? iets < eR Aah hs. aimiateterahihe « ohe canter Litt 83 33 
PRSUIS UGG CTEM ONY Sait oe a Ooo Wake whe oN hig 88 88 66 66 
PU view DE GION ait cts fcin ? aya di ge aasierttesiw aie « asa 88 88 66 66 
RE IS exe OG rs agen Vig Mckee a Rady ess $949 39 $712 06 

DNRC CME ATs car haha eee |p, Ruay, dk ECE syecere har 5 $94 93 $71 20 
Pvenace. or, County and .City ..n00. 6) tencnes. 99 32 74 49 
averee. for. County District... vi. eu oe 98 00 73 50 
EXC GRLOLe GOLA TGs ono make Rica out elamranpamicies here 102 44 76 83 
NVC CCMmiO Le N ALON Maan hehe cs dases. 6 often ale es 96 77 72 58 


It was deemed impossible to compare equitably, either the average yearly 
salary or the average monthly salary without establishing a uniform period of 
months. The teacher must live twelve months in the year and it is barely pos- 
sible that he or she may obtain a job during the summer which will give some 
financial return. Under the present laws and regulations concerning teachers, it 
is far more probable that the teacher will find it necessary to spent the vacation 
time in attendance at some school. Consequently, since the teacher must live 
twelve months a year on the salary which she draws for eight or nine months, 
Table XXXI which shows the average salary on a twelve month basis is deemed 
more correct for comparative purposes than an average salary based on number 
of actual months taught which may be eight, eight and one-half, nine or ten 
months. It will be noted in the table that the average salary for elementary 
_schools of the city and county on the twelve month basis is $7449. For the 
county district alone, the average monthly salary is $73.50. The average salary 
paid to elementary teachers of the state on a twelve month basis for 1920-21 was 
$76.83, showing that Logan County is considerably below the average of the state.* 
The average salary on a twelve month basis for the United States was $72.58 
during the years 1920-21. Figures were not available for the year 1921-22 for 
either the state or the nation. The lowest average salary on the twelve month 
basis which a teacher may draw in the state of Ohio, is $66.66. It will be noted 
that in five districts of the county, the lowest possible salary is being paid. 


* The State Department of Education reports very little change in salaries in 


The following table shows the average salaries for high school teachers: 
TABLE XXXII— AVERAGE SALARIES, HIGH SCHOOLS 
VILLAGE, CENTRALIZED AND CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS 


Average Salaries Average Salaries 
High Schools High Schools 


District on Nine on Twelve 

Months Months 

Bellefariisin cage sco eae st ees ce tenet $179 48 $134 61 
Bere Gentee 3.5. hecho sah ees tins aes he 133 33 100 00 
PeCsea tices kd acer rts al pss so EL OS ee 155 55 116 66 
Petry . TOWNShID. Js Con bite ae sre es beet ee 155 00 116 25 
MicAT thr oElunisVville, hx Giew ks on tigen te atecke moe 151 40 120 55 

1921-22. 
Morroe: LOWnship |. <i. susoy steers ok eae 148 27 111 20 
Aiea yaar cen oo bE On AE's Ro 158 33 118 75 
Pee PAT Ga i. ca 'o> igh Gian FON a ee ah eee 127 77 95 83 
A es AEE ey oe Bere ay Se MR at 153 38 115 00 
TEESE o LO WIHSIIDY A facie thus e 3.0188 cota antes 115 00 86 25 
PHRCY POMMGITD | ins Wischehe Gis 02 cece Ratet 153° 33 115 00 
Wiasnisurtos La wnshitp) | cctv ssccess Kita tocar 140 66 99 50 
GE OS 6 Sah ce stat bhe? hited ui yer tagi an mentee $1,771 45 $1,329 60 
PATOUUMEN yi. So5's 9S bp paiis Poi b kaw Ae MURC RSS $147 62 $110 80 
(Districts with One-room Schools) 

SOOICED YL OWOSHE cys se nivn's 6 Owe a rine ee RSE $122 22 $91 67 
pexepereek Township 2. jece scene ted s ayeleaee 144 44 108 33 
PA ais git et Sash yeas os elk ike SR te $266 66 $200 00 
PVORREE Rese. TSAR Gee ete eke . aah Soe $133 33 $100 00 
Average for County and City..... 00... ..00s0 es 145 58 109 20 
Average for County District... .....5.0.000005 142 97 107 22 


In high schools of the county, including Bellefontaine, the average salary paid 
on nine month basis is $145.58, which represents an average salary of $109.20 on 
the twelve month basis. In the high schools outside Bellefontaine, the average on 
a nine month basis is $142.97, which represents $107.22 on the twelve month basis. 
The salaries of superintendents ranged from $1,600 to $2,100 per year. 

A stenographer with only slight preparation can at the present time draw a 
salary far in excess of that which the elementary teacher draws, and one easily 
comparable with that of the high school teacher who has spent four years in 
preparation. The stenographer’s responsibility begins at eight o’clock in the morn- 


ing and ends ordinarily at five in the afternoon. There are no papers to be car- - 


ried home to be graded, no worries over work to be planned for the next day, no 
responsibility for matters of vital importance. The teacher, on the other hand, 
carries home work which keeps her busy far into the night, and anxieties for the 
welfare of numerous children, which are exceedingly trying on one nervous and 
physical being. With the above figures showing the salaries paid, it is no matter 
of great surprise that over 40% of the teachers of these school systems should 
be new to their positions each year. 

In two cases, salary due teachers at the close of the year could not be paid 
and teachers were forced to wait several months before money was available for 
payment of salaries. It is exceedingly unfortunate that this condition should pre- 
vail in even two districts of the county. 

From the preceding discussion of the schools of Bellefontaine and of Logan 
County it is quite evident that there are many inequalities. The financial status of 
the county as a whole is such that none of the schools should be financially em- 
barrassed were an equitable appraisement of property in effect and were the 
school units so organized that communities financially able to do so would, for the 
welfare of all the children, assist other communities not so fortunately situated. 
It is true that the entire taxation system of the state is involved but it is sincerely 
to be hoped that all politics may be laid aside and that proper adjustments be 
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made in taxation and in the distribution of available funds. The task of educat- 
ing the children who will make up the next generation is the biggest problem 
before the public today. Sufficient money must be provided and once it is pro- 
vided the strictest economy must be exercised in its expenditure so that as large 
a percentage as possible may go to the securing of capable and properly prepared 
teachers. They it is who must bear the responsibility of training the next gen- 
eration in the field of public service. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


There are many other matters that deserve careful examination in the schools 
of these two districts but the facilities possible in this Survey, and the time in- 
volved, would not allow a more extensive study. 

The buildings of the one-room schools were, with only a very few exceptions, 
the old familiar | type, with blackboard at one end, with entrance at the other, and 
windows at each side. Usually, these buildings are kept in fairly good repair. 
In the centralized and consolidated schools, the buildings were thoroughdy modern, 
and well equipped, with the possible exception of Zanesfield where a new build- 
ing has already been ordered, and Rushsylvania, where the conditions are very 
bad. The building in Lakeview is in disreputable shape, while the one at West 
Mansfield, is entirely inadequate to the needs of the district. The Bellefontaine 
school buildings are well kept, thoroughly modern schoo! buildings. All the build- 
ings of the county were scored during the course of the Survey, according to the 
form issued by the State Board of Health. It was later found impossible, both 
by the surveyor and by the State Board of Health to interpret this sheet. This 
particular form was used at the instance of representatives of the State Board 
of Health who requested its use in order that they might obtain considerable in- 
formation concerning the school building conditions not only of this county but 
of other counties. 

The county supports a County Normal School at West Liberty. This school 
is delightfully located in the new high school building at that place and is doing 
very creditable work in the county normal field. All students finishing the work 
satisfactorily and who wished to teach were located through the County Organ- 
ization. One of the most commendable features of the County Normal is that 
done by one member of the teaching force who keeps directly in touch with the 
graduates of the Normal who have accepted positions in the county. Visits are 
made to their school rooms and advice given on problems which they are meeting 
in everyday work. 

The surveyor was very much interested in a plan which originated in the 
county in the Huntsville School and which has spread to other schools in the 
county. It called for double recess periods so that the half-day for children in 
the primary grades was divided into three divisions instead of two. By this 
means the actual intensive working periods for the smaller children were short- 
ened and the play-ground was free for the upper grade and high school pupils at 
the recess period in the middle of the regular sessions. This plan obviates a 
difficulty oftentimes arising in schools where children must be transported. The 
school day of six hours, including recess is too long for the primary school child. 
This plan of double recesses shortens the actual working day for him and yet 
makes it quite possible to keep him there during the entire time that school is in 
session. 

The office of the County Superintendent has become a clearing house for the 
exchange of ideas between districts, and such features as above have become 
operative in many places through a well defined co-operation. 


Health of School Children 


Not enough work has been done in the field of health education in Logan 
County to warrant any extended discussion of it at this time. The city and county 
health officers have been very willing to co-operate with the schools and have 
followed up cases of contagious and infectious diseases very closely. An enforce- 
ment of the Jaw, however, in regard to the isolation of children afflicted with con- 
tagious or infectious diseases, lacks a great deal of answering the need for physical 
betterment of children. As health officers, they have shown their willingness and 
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desire to encourage physical education, and to give the schools help through the 
service of a city and county nurse. Furthermore, in the city, due to the initiative 
of the health officer, a prominent physician was brought to the city to talk to parents 
on the prevention and cure of goiter. It is, furthermore, the intention of health 
officials to bring in other speakers who will instruct the people in matters of 
health. A number of physicians in the county have taken time to assist school 
authorities in choosing and securing suitable playground apparatus. Such move- 
ments as sale of Red Cross seals are actively backed up by the health officials. 


A Health Record card of each child examined is placed on file in the office 
of the Health Officer and a sealed report on the findings in the examinations of 
the child is mailed to the parents. This amounts only to a notification, the Health 
Officers having no power to follow up the case except in case of contagious or 
infectious diseases. 2500 such cards are now on file for pupils of the County 
District. 


In several of the villages, public spirited citizens have donated funds for 
equiping the school grounds with suitable playground apparatus, and such grounds 
have then become a more or less public place for the community. In other schools, 
the Parent-Teachers’ Associations or Community Councils have assumed the re- 
sponsibility for an introduction of such apparatus. In general, however, the 
equipment, throughout the county and city, of playgrounds for use at any time. 
has gained but little headway. 


While the surveyor wishes to commend the attitude of the health officials in 
this willingness to co-operate, and serve the schools in health matters, he cannot 
commend a system of voluntary service which will leave the medical inspection 
and health conditions of the child to occasional or haphazard treatment. It would 
be fortunate indeed, were the county and city together, able to secure a physician 
trained in the field of physical education who would give his entire time to the 
physical and health education of the 6,500 children in the schools of the county 
and city districts. This would be an investment that would pay big dividends to 
the community. 


: RECOMMENDATIONS 


The following recommendations have grown out of the investigation of the 
schools of Logan County and of the city of Bellefontaine during the school year 
of 1921-22, and the first half of the year 1922-23. In offering these recommenda- 
tions, the writer of this report will summarize to a large extent the findings of 
the study, and attempt to show the most desirable line of future organization. He 
recognizes that any specific recommendation that is made will have to be worked 
out in practice and that such attempted solutions will bring about modification of 
details. In general, however, the recommendations would bring about many desir- 
able effects in the administration of these two school systems. 


The recommendations are as follows: 
First. In regard to consolidation of schools: 


1. That all schools of Lake Township become part of the Bellefon- 
taine school district. 

2. That Iron City and Burkhart Special Districts become a part of 
the Bellefontaine District. (See No. 14 for alternative recom- 
mendation). 

3. That New Richland become a part of the Belle Center District. 


4. That Stokes Township be consolidated at Lakeview. In order to 
make this possible with the bad roads of that township, short 
routes should be established contributory to large trucks on the 
cement road. Furthermore, motor-boat transportation should be 
established for one school on the north Side of Indian Lake. In 
case the lake should freeze over, transportation can be by truck 
to the cement road. 


~5. That Bloomfield Township have a central school for elementary 
grades only. Continue to send high school pupils to Lewistown 
and DeGraff. (See No. 14 for alternative recommendation). 
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10. 


12. 


14. 


That Union Township abandon all one-room schools, sending 
these pupils to Bellefontaine, DeGraff or West Liberty, accord- 
ing to distances and condition of roads. This recommendation is 
meant to include Burkhart Special District. (See No. 14 for 
Alternative recommendation). 

That Liberty Township be divided between West Liberty and 
Bellefontaine so that the pupils will attend one of these schools. 
(This recommendation would cause the children of the north half 
of the township to go to Iron City, which, according to recom- 
mendation No. 1 under consolidation of schools would become a 
part of the Bellefontaine District. See recommendation No, 14 
under consolidation of schools). 

That Harrison Township have a central school for the elementary 
grades. The high school pupils should be assigned chiefly to 
Bellefontaine with some to DeGraff or Lewistown. 

That Rushcreek Township be consolidated at Rushsylvania, except 
that the extreme northwest (White Town) should be assigned to 
Belle Center and the extreme northeast to Ridgeway. As Rush- 
creek Township is an especially large township, it might become 
essential to transport pupils from the extreme southwest corner 
ine aes and from the extreme southeast to West Mans- 
eld. 

That Bokescreek Township, except the part now assigned to 
Ridgeway, be consolidated at West Mansfield. To this should be 
added the territory now consolidated at North Greenfield. 

That all of Jefferson Township be consolidated at Zanesfield. 
The New Jerusalem school should be entirely abandoned, con- 
trary to present plans. Condition of roads may cause some pupils 
in the extreme northwest to go to Bellefontaine and in the extreme 
northeast to West Mansfield. 

The high school at Middleburg should be abandoned and the 
pupils transferred to East Liberty, due to the small attendance 
and financial difficulties in which this school is involved. The 
additional distance to East Liberty is so slight as to be prac- 
tically negligible. 

That the high school of Monroe Township be abandoned, the 
pupils to be distributed among West Liberty, Zanesfield, and 
East Liberty, according to accessibility. This recommendation is 
due to the difficulty in maintaining a very small high school and 
in keeping the same corps of teachers at isolated points in the 
open country for any appreciable time, so that the work of the 
school may be continuous and efficient. 

Three possible alternatives in this scheme should be carefully 
considered. 

a. A central grade school for Union Township. 
Transportation of pupils of the elementary grades in 
Bloomfield Township to Lewistown, Quincy or DeGraff. 
Logically the extreme western part of the township should 
unite with either Jackson Center or Rosewood in Shelby 
County. This seems impossible at the present, however, 
due to the educational backwardness of those two com- 
munities. 

c. Allowing Iron City in Lake Township to remain in the 
county district joining to it Burkhart Special, and parts 
of Union, Liberty, Monroe, Jefferson, and Harrison Town- 
ships. This is making it sufficiently large, properly to 
maintain an elementary school with all grades. However, 
no high school should be established in this enlarged 
unit. Should Bellefontaine establish a Junior High School, 
this district might also maintain a Junior High School. 

In considering the above recommendations for consolidation, 
topography and distances have been considered, but not the actual 
condition of available roads except in Stokes and Rushcreek 
Townships, where roads are probably the poorest in the county. 
Condition and position of roads may change ‘slightly some of the 
suggested plans, but to a negligible degree. 
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SEconp, That a central county school be established on the grounds of the County 
‘Children’s Home, for children needing special types of education. 


The intent of this recommendation is that misfit children from the entire 
county and city systems, should be gathered together at one central 
point and given a special type of schooling that would fit them as much 
as possible for the duties of citizens. This would not necessarily mean 
a gathering together only of subnormal children but also psychopathics, 
and of the children with peculiar vocational bents. As a part of this 
school there should be offered high school work of an industrial char- 
acter that would appeal to boys and girls who do not care to attend the 
ordinary academic high school, or who are incapable of taking the purely 
academic course. A program of studies could be arranged that would 
allow these young people to obtain certain pre-vocational training that 
would ultimately fit them for a trade or technical school. It is gen- 
erally impossible for the small high school to offer such a course in a 
creditable manner, but there would be enough pupils in the entire city 
and county systems to warrant offering such courses. It should be 
borne in mind that this school would not ‘be in the nature of a correc- 
tional school but rather as an opportunity school. There would of 
necessity be dormitory space provided so that the majority of children 
could remain on the grounds at least five days of the week. 


Turrp. That in the transportation of pupils, motor vehicles, privately owned, be 
used. Three schools of the county have tried public ownership. In one 
case this has proven fairly successful, because of the fact that a machinist 
happening to live in the community, was given one of the trucks to drive 
and assumed general oversight of the upkeep of all the trucks. In one 
other case the trucks were given no care and were rapidly falling to pieces 
due to lack of proper repair, rough roads, and drivers who assumed no 
responsibility. The motor driven vehicle is a decided time saver in the 
transportation of pupils. 


FourtH. That both county and city districts be put under one administrative 
head. 


It is not the purpose of this recommendation to recommend the with- 
drawal of either the present county superintendent or the present city 
superintendent. Instead, the intention is to unite these two positions in 
one, as soon as opportunity offers, through the withdrawal for what- 
ever cause of the head of either of the systems. It might be possible 
that a scheme could be worked out previously to such withdrawal of one 
or the other, that would allow such a union. The reasons for such an 
amalgamation are: 


1. That the territory represented is not too large for administra-- 

tion by one head. 

That the pupils of the county could more readily shift from 

one school to another to secure the additional advantages needed. 

3. That the county would become one taxing unit. 

That such a central county school as was recommended in No. 

2 could be established and maintained much more readily as a 

county institution. 

5. That cumulative records growing out of testing programs, 
health studies, etc., could be made uniform and of much greater 
advantage to all the schools of the county. 


bo 


a 


It is probable that such a union of city and county might require special 
legislation but it is evidently the intent of the present taxation scheme 
that a county shall become the unit. Furthermore, this is in keeping 
with modern educational administration and if a carefully worked out 
organization were presented to the legislature with a request for its 
adoption it would undoubtedly meet with favor. 


FirtH. That until recommendation No. 4 can become effective, at least two assist- 
ant county superintendents shall be appointed. 


One.of the should give his entire time to scientific testing, the study of 
exceptional children, classification of children, and general oversight of 
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the central county school. The other should give his time to supervisory 

_ duties and curricular adjustments. This would leave the superintendent 
free for distinctive problems of administration. These assistant super- 
intendents should be men with graduate training in an approved uni- 
sity offering work in these special fields. 


Stxtu. That the testing program started in 1921-22, should be continued and 
enlarged under the direction of one of the assistant county superintendents 
mentioned in No. 5 

Logan County has been fortunate in its co-operative arrangement with 
the Bureau of Juvenile Research, and this plan of investigation should 
be continued. There will be further testing, however, in the respective 
schools as problems of classification arise. Furthermore, additional edu- 
cational tests should be made a part of the regular program of the 
schools. 


SEVENTH, That there be an expansion of the health program by the city and 
county health officers, working in co-operation with the school officials. 

A careful correlation should be worked out between the schools and 
the county or city nurse on one hand, and the nurse and the health 
officials on the other. By this means, plans of the State Department 
of Education and of the State Board ot Health for health instruction 
should be harmonized in the course of study. 
While voluntary service by physicians is commendable as a public service, 
it is always attended by many evils. It has proven desirable elsewhere 
that a reputable physician should be given a salary by the schools and 
that he may then be required to give a definite amount of time and 
attention to medical inspection both remedial and preventive. Such a 
physician on pay is needed in these systems. 


EigutH. That Parent-Teachers’ Associations and Community Councils be more 
definitely encouraged. Such a scheme as East Liberty has for uniting the 
school and the community is especially commendable and might well be 
tees out in the other schools of the county with certain differences in 
etail. 

The one-room school has been famous in educational history as the 
center of all community life in the isolated rural areas. With our 
better roads, better facilities for transportation and newer devices for 
entertainment, as, moving pictures, radio, etc., the centralized or con- 
solidated school must be to a larger area what the one-roomed school 
was to the small sub-district. If the school neglects the opportunity of 
centering the life of the community in this enlarged school, the young 
people may be expected to seek less desirable places of amusement. 
Careful organization of all the activities of the community can be 
secured only with the co-operation of the patrons and this alone is 
sufficient justification for Parent-Teachers’ Associations, Community 
Councils, and similar organizations. 


Nintu. That there be established a uniform system of cumulative records for 
both city and county. 


For this it would be well to use the loose-leaf record books introducing 
one sheet for scholastic records and a second sheet of different color 
that will collect personal information concerning the child, such as 
would ordinarily not appear in the scholastic record. This would give 
the administrative and supervisory officials of the school, information 
concerning mentality, physical status, home environment, etc., that is 
vital in the understanding of the school child. 


- TentH. That mass athletic events be introduced in order to place a premium on 
proper physical exercise by each pupil and teacher. 
This would not preclude the present plan of county athletic contests in 
baseball, basketball and track. Such athletic events might well be 
accompanied by literary contests. 


ELeventH. That art and music be given more encouragement throughout all 
schools of the systems. ; 
County supervisors in each of these fields are greatly needed. 
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TwetrtH. That a thorough study of the budget of the various school districts be 
made to determine whether or not the available money for schools is being 
spent to the greatest advantage to the school child. 

With this should come an examination into the methods used by_ the 
various boards in making up their budgetary requests to be submitted 
to the County Budget Commission. A conference of clerks of the 
various boards with the superintendent of schools and the county 
auditor would undoubtedly help in avoiding later disappointments and 
in getting a more equitable division of moneys available through the 
action of the County Budget Commission. 


THIRTEENTH. That there be a re-appraisement of real estate in order to eliminate 
any inequalities in financial burdens. 

This is especially true in Bellefontaine, which district is receiving aid 
for 1922-23. With the large holdings of the Big Four and other rail- 
roads in Bellefontaine, this seems quite unnecessary. These same rail- 
roads have a very extensive trackage outside of the city as well and this 
alone should yield a much greater revenue than it seems to be yielding 
at the present time. If there were a re-appraisement of property 
throughout the entire city and county, and if the city and county would 
combine into one school district, there ought to be no occasion for re- 
questing aid from the fund for weak districts. 


FourTEENTH. That to meet the expansion recommended, more clerical help be 
supplied to the superintendent of each district, county and city. 


These superintendents who are men deserving and drawing large sal- 
aries should not have a large amount of their time taken in routine 
clerical work that could be performed by a clerk or stenographer on 
a relatively low salary. 


FrrtEENTH. That the county normal continue and expend the present follow-up 
plan, whereby they keep in touch with and advise graduates of their train- 
ing course who are teaching in the county. 


SIXTEENTH. That every possible encouragement be given the teachers to secure 
more professional training. This would involve not only training before 
entering teaching, but a well organized scheme for training in service. 


To make this possible, both the social and economic status of the 
teacher as represented in better salaries and better living conditions 
should be placed on as high a level as possible. The quality and esprit 
de corps of the teaching force will largely determine the degree of 
advancement of the community in the next generation. 


CONCLUSION 


The writer of this report would like in concluding, to express again his appre- 
ciation for the co-operation shown by the school officials, teaching corps, and 
patrons, of Logan County and of Bellefontaine in the investigation of schools. 
He hopes that that which has been set upon foot will continue to grow, and that 
other counties of the state may develop, in case they do not already have it, a 
spirit of investigation into their own problems in such manner that the interests 
of schools may be advanced’and that all personal jealousies and ambition may dis- 
appear in the accomplishing of the greatest task of the nation and state today — 
the education of the child. 
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